














a Bigger field 


Zinc-base die-casting grille 
from the 1956 Crown Imperial 


and a Brighter future for 


This is a zinc-base die-casting that you're looking at. 
You see a lot of them in cars, machinery, appliances, 
hardware items—in practically every type of product 
that’s formed of metal. 

Why? Because zinc base alloys are strong, and easily 
cast at relatively low temperatures and to close tol- 
erances. They take an attractive finish. They’re mod- 
erate in cost. 

The use of zinc for galvanizing steel is expanding, 
too—paced by the boom in air-conditioning, con- 
struction in general, and the extensive use of galva- 
nized steel grain-storage bins. The growing demand 
for brass, an alloy of zinc and copper, is calling for 
larger quantities of the versatile bluish-white metal. 


The 


Even the new high in auto tire sales bodes well for 
zinc—for thousands of tons of zinc, in the form of 
zinc oxide, are used each year in rubber products. 
All of which helps explain the expanding zinc 
program of The Anaconda Company. Last year, 
Anaconda plants produced 415,000,000 pounds of 
zinc, for company account and for account of others. 
This was about 20% of ali U.S. slab zinc, including 
a substantial part of the “Special High Grade” used 
by die-casters. 

Anaconda offers Industry the world’s most extensive 
line of non-ferrous metals and, with its manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries, is constantly seeking better, more 
efficient ways of using them. seceen 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 


Chile Copper Company 
N ACO N D Greene Cananea Copper Company 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 
Anaconda Sales Company 


Company International Smelting and Refining Company 
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44§ WANTED to track 
again before I ht 


Luther Huston 


NI he went back to re 


Ssavs 

1951 after seventeen years 

rative post (night editor 
the New 


QUILI 


al ticle 


Is the 
a Source of 
page 9) 


field of the courts 


vered 
| cal convel 
1920 for Inter 


as be en 


Post 
1948) of 
a men ber 


National 


lat Dora Lee 
il d | St 1] x] p nies al d S¢ 1] about 
2.000 dozen like to 


that i Imost as old, equine 


retire, 
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WoOrkKIng Ol 


which 


AS an educator, William E. Hall 
appreciates the current plight 


of journalism 


1 
ymmpuisory 


schools in trying to 
neet the demand for graduates. There 
st aren't around. In 
his article Texas Tech's Home 
Town Scholarship Plan Lures Stu 
dents 11), he 


( solu 


enough to go 


into Journalism” (page 


offers a simple but successful 


"tion to the proble m 
Hall helped evolve the Texas Tech 
“recruiting” while he 


program Was 


ad of the journalism department 
and public information director there 
Last month, 


however, he moved to 
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Nebraska to be 
school of 


the University of 
ome the director oft its 
journalism 


He began his 


writer To! the 


career 1n 1939 as a 


sports Albuquerque 
Tribune editorial 
posts there until he entered the Army 
in 1943. He served it the 
theater as both a combat infantryman 
and a 
intelligence 

In 1946 


une 


and 1¢ ld various 


Europe an 


special agent in the counter 
corps 

Hall returned to the Trib 
| and city-hall re 
Later that year he went to 
the University of New Mexico 
alumni editor of the 
During 


als ,a 


as sports editor 


porte! 
director and 


monthly alumni magazine 


seven years he Was 


the next 


member of the university’s journal 
faculty and assistant to the 
dent. In 1954 he 
staff at Tex 


Hall 


pre S 


joined the journal 


bachelo1 S de erec 
in political science from the Univer 

New Mexico, his master’s in 
Columbia Unive 


com 


recelve d hi 


In mass 


State Univer 


HEN the Jackson (Miss.) State 
Times was launched on Feb. 28, 

1955, it was regarded as sheer de 
fiance of today’s trend in newspaper 
economics It 

was a third daily 

110, 


born out of 


n city ol 
000 
an unusual re 
sentment of the 
merger of own 
ership of long 
established afte 
noon and morn 
ing papers 
Nearly a year 
half later, 
its loyal staff 


circula 


and a 


cites a 
tion of around 
28,000, leadership 


afternoon 


ROBERT WEBB 


rival 
and expectation of getting in the 
black soon. The State Times story to 
date is told by Robert Webb in “A 
New Daily Rolls into Its Second Yea 
Defying the Facts of Newspaper Life” 
(page 12) 

Bob 


the starting 


in lineage over its 


was city editor on 
had to 


despite a 


assistant 
staff that 
lot of “bugs” 


over 
come a new 
He is now chief editorial writer 
like many of the State 
staff, young at 27. He came to Jack 
from the New Orleans States. 


plant 


and, Times 


son 


He was attracted, like others, by the 


idealism with which the new venture 
was launched 
A native 
graduated 
Missouri 
1949 


Bob 


University of 


Mississippian, was 
from the 
School ol 
and reported for the 
(Fla.) Daily Times going to 
New Orleans For the last half ot his 
five years there 


Journalism in 
Tampa 
before 


he was chief rewrite 
the States 

In addition to editorial 
Sunday column fo1 


man for 
writing, he 
dos Sa the State 
Times background al 
ticles for its editorial page. He got an 


and frequent 
early start in journalism, working on 
his weekly Columbia 
(Miss.) Progress while he was a high 


hometown 


school seniol 
N outspoken critic of “govern 
ment by secrecy,” Clark R. Mol 
lenhoff knows the problem only too 
well. He into it 
his job as Washington correspondent 
for the Cowles newspapers, the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune and the 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Will the 
any and all government 
to which it is legitimately 
Mollenhoff doesn’t 


lieves the 


runs every day in 


press evel have access to 
information 
entitled? 
know, but he be 
work of the Moss subcom 
mittee 1S an 


that 


important, successful 


direction He 


ep in discusses 


accomplishments 


the subcommittee’s 
tl 


ius far in his enlightening article 


“Congressional Inquiry on Govern 
ment Secrecy Aids the Press’ Cause” 
(page 15) 

Though the barriers to government 
information 
Mollenhoff 


them on 


are often formidable, 


has himself penetrated 


several occasions to score 
He was first to 
break the news of Wolf Ladejinsky’s 
ouster from an Agriculture Depart 
ment post for security reasons despite 
previous clearance by the State De 
partment. For his 


case, 


exclusive news beats 


coverage of the 
Mollenhoff 
journalism prizes—the 
Delta Chi Award, the Hey 
Broun Award, Ray 
mond Clapper Award. 

Mollenhoff previously won a Sigma 
Delta Chi Award for distinguished 
Washington correspondence in 1952 

Now 34, Mollenhoff is a law gradu 
ate of Drake University in his native 
Iowa. He began his journalistic career 


Ladejinsky won 


three major 
Sigma 


wood and the 


as an undergraduate by working on 
the Des Moines Register. After his 
World War II service as an 
on an attack returned 
to Des Moines to cover the local and 
state governments. He was a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard University in 
1949-50 then has 
his present with the 


ensign 
transport, he 


and been ir 


Cowles 


since 
post 
newspapers. 





How do you 


take issue with 


a lump in the throat ? 


There are plenty of facts to prove that the 
expansion of the federal government into the 
electric power business is uneconomical, ineffi- 
cient and downright dangerous. But facts often 
have tough going against the emotional argu- 
ments used by advocates of federal government 


power pre jects. 


Speaking for the TVA, for instance, a U.S. 


Senator recently said this: 


I wonder if any one lof TVA’s critics] has 
ever driven along a country road, when dusk 
is falling in this valley. I wonder if they have 
ever seen the lights come on as the darkness 
deepens. From barns and sheds, from 
kitchens and parlors the lovely pattern 
they make is a symbol of what TVA has 
meant to the people. I wonder if [these 
critics] have ever visited the majestic dams 
and steam plants built by TVA, and if their 
hearts were ever stirred as mine is every 
time I read the plaque which each one bears: 
‘Built for the People of the United States.” 


How do you take issue with this kind of a 
lump in the throat? 


You can point out that these plants were not 
built “for the People of the United States” but 
were built for members of a special favored class 


who are given first call on this electricity under 


federal law. 


You can explain that federal government 
electric rates are not “cheap” but are low only 
because they are subsidized by extra taxes from 


citizens all over the country. 


You can show that all the sections of the 
country that are served by the more than 400 
independent electric light and power companies, 
enjoy the comforts and conveniences of elec- 
tricity, too. 


3ut these facts aren’t enough unless we can 
arm ourselves against the emotional tactics of 
the advocates of government ownership. These 
federal power groups claim that government 
ownership promotes orderliness—but it really 
breeds inefficiency. They say it broadens owner- 
ship—but it actually concentrates political power. 
They insist it favors the underprivileged—but 
it creates a new privileged class. 


The next time you hear someone argue for 
federal government electricity, watch for the 
“lump in the throat.”” Emotions may be throw- 
ing up a smoke screen that hides the facts. 
America’s Independent Electric Light and 
Power Companies*. Names on request from thie magazine 
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From Quill Readers 


ac s interesting and pro 


QuILL (Jun 


about Sig 


le in THE 
tatements 
ch are misle 


ading 


membersh 


the bot 
pre Tes 
ions. He 


important 


1 Organi 
It is 


journalists of 


paper men 


Ita Chi who 
yf journalism 
members 


ssional 


bers and the \ 


prot 
mer 
O1ce I 


Iraternity al 


and cannot hold office 


And many 


of these have been dropped from 


own request 
vhelming majority of 
affiliated 
that 


are thousands 


not 


us are 


cnapte! i the cities 


The re 
me mbe rs-at large 


f ] 


proressional 


riticizes 
engaged in 
journalism, and they are 
loyal to the ideals and program of the 
fraternity. They aren't phonies 

Sigma Delta Chi is still the largest 


ization n 


journalism, and it is 
the only society of journalists that in 
cludes men from all ranks and all me 
diums. It tries to be the most select 
Victor E. Bluedorn 
Executive Directo: 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Chicago, Ill 


To The Quill 

I believe I have read every issue of 
THE QuILt published in the last thirty 
years and few, if any, articles have ap 
pealed to me as much as the one by 
Isaacs in the June 
John Burnham 
Experiment Station Editor 
North Dakota Agricultural 
College 
Fargo, N D 


Norman number 


To The Quill 

I was deeply shocked to hear of 
Carl Kesler’s passing. Only a few 
weeks ago, I had chatted with him at 
length during a visit to Chicago 

I was impressed by his incisive com 
his genial 


ments on newspapering, 


humor, his immediate grasp of trends 


and problems. His directorship of THE 
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QuILL, and his devotion to Sigma 
Delta Chi, 

I consider his death a pe rsonal loss 
though I had but 
once and corresponded with him only 


He was I Say it with 


affection, an old-time news 


was unmatched 


spoken with him 


recently and 
honest 
his ( il] né 


paperman who conceived of 


as an opportunity to serve vitally in 


the construction of an understanding 
world 
] hope 


ce strength 


votion to 


that S 


Delta 


from the legacy of 


Chi will 
his 
the heights he 


ibute to a 


I2vmMa 
rise to 
aled, as a ti man of tire 


ss energy 


Norman Shavin 
Jackson State Times 


Jackson Miss 


To The Quill 
The 


was just 


sad news of Carl Kesler’s death 
the 
Iraternity, 


about worst possible 
THE QUILL, 
professional journalism in 
And all, the 

such as he is what 


He 


at the conventions 


news for the 
and gen 
loss of a 


hurts the 


eral above 
friend 
most certainly will be missed 
and in all of the 
councils of the fraternity 
I don’t the 

charged with the task of naming his 
THe QuiLtit. He simply 
can't be replaced. Both he and Ralph 
Peters, to me, stand almost as martyrs 
to the 
publication and our fraternity 

Al Austin 

Department of Journalism 

University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. D 


envy task of those 


Successor on 


ideals and principles of our 


To The Quill 


Carl’s death is a major loss to Sigma 
Delta Chi 
James S. Pope 
Louisville 


Louisville, Ky. 


Courier-Journal 


To The Quill 


Carl Kesler made a real contribu 
tion to Sigma Delta Chi through his 
efforts in editing THE QUILL. 

His family and the fraternity have 
my deepest sympathy. 

Frank Thayer 

School of Journalism 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis 


To The Quill: 


May I please add our expression of 
deepest sympathy on the death of Carl 
Kesler, on behalf of our entire chap 
ter membership. 


Carl Columbus 


stalled our chapter after our organiza 


came to and in 


tional days, and it had been my pe1 


sonal pleasure to have known him 


since then 
He 


and a 


our chapter a good start 


Pave 
good challenge. and we he pe 
that we are measuring up in some de 
least, to Carl’s great 
in Sigma Delta Chi and what it means 
to journalists everywhere 

Ou his family 
and to those of the official Sigma Delta 
Chi Car] had 
worked so long and so well 
William J. Oertel 
Central Ohio 
Chapter 
Sign Delta Chi 


beiliea 
Columbus, Ohio 


pree, at interest 


sincere regrets to 


family with whom 


Professional 


To The Quill 

The sudden passing of Carl Kesler 
on THE QUILI 
“elder 


leaves a void not only 
staff, but among the 
men” of Sigma Delta 
society 

Those of us 
timately 


states 
Chi as a pro 
fessional 
Carl in 
recognized in him a quality 
of professional pride in his work, 
both at the Chicago Daily News and 
as editor of THE QuILL. He was a dis 
cerning critic of the press, but never 


who knew 


a chronic needler 


My association with Carl dates 
back to the when 


served together on the Headquarters 


war years we 
Staff Committee, keeping shop open 
for the fraternity until the war was 
Carl’s keen interest in Sigma 
Delta Chi naturally led to his even 
tual the 
idency 

Through Tue QuIu and at national 
conventions, he 


over. 


elevation to national pres 


remained always a 
valued member of the fraternity. We 
shall miss him. 
George A. Brandenburg 
Editor & Publisher 
Chicago, II]. 


To The Quill: 

shocked to hear of Carl’s 
passing. I know that Sigma Delta Chi 
is going to miss his talents and his 
enthusiasm. 


I was 


Bernard Kilgore 
Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Journal 


To The Quill: 

Carl Kesler was the kind of jour 
nalist that I deeply regret to see pass 
out of the picture because of the in 
spiration he gave to so many of us 
in scattered contacts over the years. 

Clark R. Mollenhoff 

Des Moines Register 

& Tribune 
Washington, D. C. 








Over the name of Carl R. Kesler during the last decade, 
some of the most discerning and stimulating discussions 
and criticisms of journalism published in this country have 
appeared on the editorial pages of The Quill. This editorial, 
reprinted in tribute to him, was published in the October, 


1951, issue of The Quill. 


Professional and Amateur 


LONG others writing journalistic publica 


[o! 


to journalistic audiences, I have 


oceasion to refer to journalism as 
so doing, we are thinking of a profession 


We 


ial responsibilities to the public and re 


iccepted sense mean an occupation 


knowledge and skills to practice 


calling, professional men 


accurate to 


It would be more 
special purpose ol creed pe rtinent t 


a phy 
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ergyman’s faith sician’s Hippoc: 
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ne SICK, a rmans 


informing his readers 
] 


as a Similatl connotaltior 


Il. 
generally recognized 


the 


in this meaning of the 


ts or he ne 


(Membe1 


publisher of THe QUILL, insi 
fessional journalistic fraternity 
but never honorary 
becomes 


ial of Sigma Delta Chi 


metimes 
fonatonale 
another common 


that has 


if anything 


LSE 
adjective 
ittie g 
ty. This is the differentiation 
One thinks of it 


popular 


amateul 


also a usage in show business 


vel] as Neve oe 
vw ii a COMCHEOES LON 


lain why carnivals as 


Tessol 


in my own trade was brought home to 


ly when a fellow worker showed me a 


answer to a who wanted 


This 


the merits of the 


written In man 


for the paper editor explained 


hat whatever specimen 


ed to him, there was no guarantee that 


Fo: 
amateul 


out 


could keep them coming the would-be 


ssional 


our standards, an 


my associate pointed cal be 


to give a workmanlike performance in 


standard fall below 


sick 


barely 


if at times its may 


do it when he is enough to be in 


his debts, or on speaking 


He can 


ie amateur 


about 


perform without worrying 


call 


sideshow 


would inspira 


tion. This is true of brain knife 


surgeons and 
Fortunately, there are no amateur brain 


Knile 


throwel! 


throwers 


surgeons or 


Of course a professional gets paid for it and has to 


perform. But what makes him worth pay is 


training 


and experience. I am inclined to think that the experience 


I 


I 


Air Force 


Wasn tft 


nakes him a professional rather than the training, im 


ortant as the latter is 

recent release from the 
Force at Mitchel 
Perhaps I read something into 

but I'll let you judge. In 


civiliar who wish to qualify as p 


I was mildly amused by a 


yublic information office of the First Air 


Base 


there announcil 


officers, it said 


master’s degree in one of the following 


prerequisite tor appointment to a comml 


journalism, advertising, public relat 


logy iwuages, his 


anthropology lar 


ice, economics or international relation 


of these fields equired.’ 


») alter my 


scussedad Nis answe! 


cross a paragraph in a cu! 


] 
protessionalism 


that the | 


365 days a also ha 
We 
feels. Nearly all our 
was Nicholas Monsarrat’s 
of the British 
North Atlantic life 
munitions. It is a book 
a pity that contrast painfully with others I 
Lockhart a valist 
yval Navy Voluntee1 
s torpedoed and most of his 
old Fleet 


wspaperman 


yeal 
urnalism professionals 
reade rs 
The 
navy bitter 


line food and fuel 


guard its 


Wal written with a restraint 
could ns 
One of the novel's characters. your' 
who has taken a commission in the R« 
(His ship 
On leave he 
Keys, still a 


newspapermen 


Re serve 


ship 


mates lost.) runs into an Street 


acquaintance London ne 
The two 


the 


war 


and 


talk of the 


one home from the sea 


other a civilian in bombed-out London 
Keys, drinks, 
part. He questions the sincerity of her aims, 
of he the futility of 


(What newspaperman hasn't done much the same thing?) 


over his vitriol on Britain's 


the honesty 


pours 


leaders her people’s sacrifices 


But let me quote 
He found it, for 


impossible to be annoyed with Keys, who had lived so 


Lockhart smiled some reaso? 


long with the news-behind-the-news that he could hardly 


dist nguish a genuine emotion from a counterfeit one 


and was quite unaffected by either 
There is 


readers of 


need to expound on this 
QuILL. Any 


self-sermon 


that 


no quotation to 


THE journalist can make it the 


text of a brief I preached mine to myself 


at once. I concluded while there are no pains to 


which a journalist should not go to cultivate a profes 


sional brain, he will be wise to preserve, if possible, an 


amateur’s heart Cart R. KESLER 
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Carl R. Kesler 


HE temptation to invoke superlatives in paying trib 
ute to the man who guided the course of THE QUILL 
for more than a decade and made it outstanding in its 
field would be irresistible—except for the memory of his 
ncisive blue pencil and his scorn of writing that did not 
t the facts speak for themselves Looking back on his 
er of more than thirty years as a newspaperman, the 
are far more eloquent than any words of ours 
epitaph one 
might well be taken from the words of his edi 
al in the June issue of THe QuILL. “The old pro,” he 


wrote, has “such satisfactions as those of service and pro 


any newspaperman would be proud 


fessional pride.” The ideals those satisfactions expressed 


were the cornerstone of his distinguished professional 
caree! 

leaves to Sigma Delta 
Chi. It is an inspiring heritage of long and devoted serv 
ice to the fraternity, and to THE QuILL. Those of us who 
fortunate enough to know will 
his devotion to THe Quit and the fierce professional 


pride he had in lifting it to the stature it attained under 


They are also the heritage he 


him never forget 


were 


his painstaking direction 

Carl was a perfectionist in the finest connotation of the 
word. Few were aware of the long hours and the patient 
f that 


search for precise facts and form went into each 
the shortcomings of 


Kindly and toward 
others, he drove himself to make certain that those short 


issue tolerant 


comings were never reflected in its pages. The Chicago 
Daily News in its editorial tribute to Carl pointed out 
that “under his guidance THE QuILL became a leading 
forum for discussion of journalistic problems. Some of 
the most useful criticisms of the news 

anywhere appeared in THE 
QUILL under his editorship. Some of them he wrote, some 


discerning and 


paper business published 


he suggested to other writers. For the selection, editing 
and display he was always responsible.” 


E who were privileged to know Carl say “amen” 

to something else the Daily News said: “Through 
this medium, as well as by the example of his own fine 
work for the Daily News, Carl Kesler was a potent in 
fluence for better newspapering.”’ 

Carl’s devotion to Sigma Delta Chi, and to the ideals it 
exemplifies, never wavered from the time he was initiated 
as an undergraduate at Beloit College. In 1939 he was 
elected president of the Headline Club, the fraternity’s 


Chicago. When World War II 


made nearly all campus chapters inactive, Carl was asked 


professional chapter in 


to serve as a member of the three-man Headquarters 
Committee, which directed the fraternity’s affairs through 
a trying period. When Ralph Peters died unexpectedly in 
1944, it was Carl to whom the fraternity turned to take 
over the direction of THE QUILL. Elected to the Executive 
Council in the same year, he helped plan the fraternity’s 
first postwar convention. He served as national president 
in 1949-50 

In this period, as throughout his career, he meticu 
lously fulfilled his responsible duties at the Daily News, 
where over a period of thirty-one years he served as a 
and in later 
years as an editorial writer. He died at his desk on July 
2, almost at the moment he had completed writing the 
day’s leading editorial. This tribute would not be com 
plete if it failed to note the understanding and interest 
of Sue Kesler, his wife, who helped make possible the 
carrying of so heavy a load. To her goes our heartfelt 
sympathy 


reporter, assistant city editor, state editor 


UT it is not of these things, which are the outward 

symbols of a notable career, that my mind turns 
now. Rather it is to the personal memories which enrich 
my life—as they will the lives of many others. Carl had a 
rare capacity for friendship and an unwavering loyalty 
to his friends. He had a profound scorn of pretense and 
stuffed shirts. “I am a working stiff,” he often insisted. 
It is this philosophy which he expressed so vigorously in 
“The Case of the Old Pro.” 

I am remembering now the national conventions with 
Carl, the after-hours sessions of delightful shop talk and 
reminiscences of a colorful era of newspapering. I am 
remembering the kindly humor and the easy laughter. 
I am remembering his solicitude for others, which often 
found expression in his sincere interest in the under 
graduates. I am remembering the convention over which 
he presided—even to the point where the strain brought 
on a heart attack. I am remembering the unexpected long 
distance calls to check on a fact for a story or an opinion 
expressed in an editorial. It is a rich and varied memory 
book which eases the sorrow at his passing. 

To Carl Kesler’s spirit we would say: 

“You have added to the flame which ‘will be the 
lantern by which men light their lives and scan the 
script of their faith.’ ” 

Cuartes C. CLAYTON 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


The miles just seem to float by when you travel on quiet, safe, easy-to-drive asphalt highways. 


Esso Research, working with oil and highway engineers, has helped develop tougher, more resilient 


surfaces that stand up under heavy travel, hot sun, snow and ice. By helping to pave the 


way of progress with asphalt, again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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A veteran correspondent who has been covering the nation’s highest 
court for six years—in which time he saw a crowd of reporters there 
only once—asks this pertinent question of fellow journalists: 


Why Is the Supreme Court Ignored 
As a Source of Top National News? 


By LUTHER HUSTON 


N MONDAY, May 21, the Su ment to the Railway Labor Act, as Congress and flouting the rights of 
preme Court ruled that rail far as the nation’s railroad industry the states 
roads 





could make union-shop . was concerned I wrote a piece about the decision 
agreements with their employes even This was a significant ruling. It was and it appeared on page one of the 
igh state laws might forbid such of especial interest because of the cur New York Times on Tuesday morn 
mpacts. Eighteen states have such rent controversy over whether the ing, although I did not see it until 
laws but the high court said that they Supreme Court is interpreting 01 three days later. 


had been invalidated by a 1951 amend making law; is usurping the powers of About 6 o’clock Tuesday morning I 


Press officer Banning Whittington (standing at left) distributes copies of a Supreme Court opinion in the court’s 
press room. Only two of the reporters shown represent daily newspapers; the others work for specialized agencies. 


i NV. 











10 


alighted from plane at the El Paso 
to Phoenix, Ariz. In 
ng room I bought an EI 


ling ne Wwspaper 


alrport nroute 


t especially 
he “right to work” story 


surprised at 


But I grew puzzled as I 

turned the pa 
: , 

when I found that the paper contained 

not a line 


ges and a little outraged 


about that decision or 
Court 


any 
thing else the had 


done the day 


Supreme 
before 

Texas is one of the states that has 
a “right to work” law. John Ben Shep 
perd, its attorney general, had filed a 
brief and asked leave to argue when 
the Supreme Court heard the 
although Nebraska’s law was directly 


case, 


involved 
the story 


Certainly, in my 


Texas 


opinion, 
news in 


Was 


HE rest of the 
seethed a bit over the fact that news 
of a far judgment by the 
third coordinate branch of the Federal 
government had been ignored in what 


way to Phoenix I 


reaching 


appeared to be an otherwise newsy 


and well 


dered how 


pers had ( 


edited newspaper. I won 

many other American pa 
ymitted or given scant space 
affected 

clearly re 
than all the 
Stevenson 


to a decision that certainly 
more people and 


fle cted 


speeches 


more 
national 
made by 


Kefauver during the 


campaign 


policy 
and 


pre-convention 


that Max 
discerning Washington 
Manchester 
when he 


I reached the conclusion 
Freedman, the 
correspondent of the 
right said 
that the Supreme Court was the most 


yvered of any 


Guardiar was 
poorly c American gov 


ernmental institution 


INCE this 
ticle on covering the 
Court 
ered 
The Associ 
and Inter? 
competent 


is supposed to be an at 
Supreme 
let me tell you how it is cov 
ted Press, United Press, 
News Service do a 
thorough 
job of telling what the Supreme Court 
decides in the 


it. Withi 


ing for a mass clientele, the wire serv 


I onal 
and reasonably 
cases that come before 
the limits inherent in writ 
ices give as much as they can of the 


perspective and background of the 
variou ( 

Each of the three services keeps a 
full-time correspondent at the Su 
Court 


ases 


preme and on decision days 


extra reporters 
handling 
The ful 


that 


wit! 


usually with experi 


ence in court news, are as 


signed time reporters study 
familiarize 
back 
ground of all the important ones, and 
hold-for that 
hit the wires as soon as rulings are 


each case comes i1n, 


themselves details and 


prepare release stories 


announce d 


American newspapers would not do 
badly if they printed adequately what 
the wire services give them 

But most of them do not, and prac 
tically 


none assigns staff correspond 


ents to the court. The only individual 
newspaper that keeps a virtually full 
time correspondent at the 
the one I represent 

More than 300 dailies are listed in 
the Congressional Directory as having 
Wash 
ington. There is no reason, of course, 
why all of should be at the 
Supreme Court on decision days. All 
of their papers have access to the re 


court 1S 


their own correspondents in 


them 


port of one or more of the three ma 
jor wire services 

But that 
House press 


the White 


sessions of 


is also true of 
conterences, 
Congress and its committees, the Pen 
tagon, the State 
Atomic Energy 


Department, the 
Commission, the na 
tional political headquarters, and Sen 
ato! Wayne Morse or Senator Joe 
McCarthy 
Granted, the 
cial 


purpose of most spe 


correspondents is not to give 
look 
interest to 
My conten 


can find nearly as 


general news coverage but to 


after news of particular 
the areas they represent 
tion is that they 
much of it at the Supreme Court as 


they can at the White House or in the 


y/, 


Luther Huston, former manager of 
the New York Times’ Washington bu- 
reau, has been covering the Supreme 
Court for the Times for six years. 
He headed Sigma Delta Chi in 1948. 


Congressional press galleries. All they 
have to do is look for it 


I know 


hundreds of good reporters In Wash 


3ut very few of them look 
ington, representing important 
whom I 
the Supreme Court 


news 


papers, have never seen in 


I've had corre 


spondents who have worked in Wash 
than I 
questions about the court and the way 


ington longer have ask me 


it operates that were, to be kind about 
it, amateurish 

At every White House news confe1 
ence three o1 hundred 


foul corre 


spondents—either newspaper, radio, o1 
Read the 


scripts and you will notice representa 


television—show up tran 
heard of 


bobbing up with questions, not all of 


tives of papers you never 
them trivial 
Let the 


in a 


brass at the Pentagon get 
flocks of 
will trek across the Potomac 
State Dulles 
from Downing Street o1 


hassle and reporters 
Let Sec 
back 
Duc k Island 


swarm to his 


retary of come 


and scribes will news 


conferences 


UT a half-dozen special correspond 
ents at the Supreme Court on de 

In the six 
years I’ve been covering the court the 


cision day is a big crowd 
place has been really jammed only 
That was when the highly dra 
matic, last-ditch fight to save the Ros 
enbergs was on. The school segrega 


once 


tion arguments and decisions brought 
out the next largest press representa 
tion but, compared to the Army-Mc 
Carthy hearings, the press room was 
practically uninhabited 

Yet 


branch of 


what pronouncement of any 


the government, any indi 
vidual legislator, official, or politician, 
what administrative 


action of any 


agency or bureau, what law passed 
by Congress touched more vitally the 
life of America than the 
gation ruling? 

I do not that the 


newspapers ignored that decision. Far 


school sevzre 


mean American 
Irom it, 
The 
big news happened 
them had thei 
spot 


some of them slopped ove 
that 
relatively few of 


point I'm making is when 


own reporters on the 
If the function of a special cor 
respondent is to know what his pape1 
wants and how to handle it in his 
paper’s style, why do so many of them 
stay from a where so 


away place 


much big news happens? 


F course, there are no scoops to 

be had at the Supreme Court 
Not much food for the gossip colum 
nists or the “inside Washington” boys 
comes from the official actions of the 
court. It 
part, and some otherwise bright young 


is solid news for the most 


men here appear eager to emphasize 
the trivial, rather than the substantial 


My personal conviction, however, is 
that the trouble lies with the editors, 
not the reporters. Too many special 
Washington 
“special project” reporters, sent here 


correspondents in are 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Texas Tech's 
Scholarship 


Home-Town 
Plan Lures 


Students Into Journalism 


This successful program not only encourages more 


youngsters to consider newspaper careers, but it 


gives sponsoring publishers a potential employe. 


By WILLIAM E. HALL 


locate 


ELL, why 


me a reporte! ” barked the 


cant you 


voice on the other end ot 
“Aren't 
at Texas Tech any 


reminded us not too gently 


you training news 
9" 
more 


that 


lew years ago job seeking jou! 


He 
only 


Va 


nalism graduates were so numerous as 


to create traffic jams in most news 


paper offices 


end of 


elaboration 


The explanatior from this 
littl 


journalism 


the line requires 


a familiar to edu 


headline count: six to ten 


gs per graduating senio1 


1 students entering journal 


+t the demand: public rela 


stepping in and outbidding 


for graduates: and on and 


wspapers 

and on 

Had we 
tion, there 


+} 


stopped with the explana 
would be no story. But we 
West Texas publishe 
tunity to help solve 
the 


recomme nde d he 


the 


man 
ahe id 
1 


underwrite a 


his 
problems in vears 
ne-town scholarship” in journal 
at Texas Tech. This scholarship 

ike all others, comes without 
and it most certainly is not 
But it 
West 


any where 


larantee 


offered as is one an 


a DanaCceCa 


is worki Texas 


2g in 
work as well 


proceeding with details, it’s 


ry to backtrack and indicate 


we sought in a journalism pro 
We that 


yuld not only 


wanted a program 
encourage 


but 


prospective 
the 


series of interrelated prob 


newspapermen also strike at 
roots ol a 
lems afflicting newspapers and schools 
of journalism 


Even a 


roots will reveal the primary ailment 


cursory examination of the 
This applies 


Much as 


to admit it, newspapering to 


acute prestige anemia 
f pecially to the newspapel! 
ve hate 
day is considered by an increasing 


number of parents, educators, critics 


(both professional and garden variety ) 
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as a less-than-respectable, patched 
pants, second-rate 


We the 


reports, Hollywood distortions, indif 


profession 


know causes—frigid labor 


and de 


within 


ference, inertia, debunking 


glamorizing (primarily from 
the profession), and salary scales that 
delayed too long at the starting gate 

This scholarship program is a cause 
effective one, be 


it works: 


and 
Here's 


The scholarship is awarded by the 


chaser, an we 


lieve how 
newspaper to the best-qualified high 
school graduate in the city or county 
which it serves. A three-point judging 
scale includes scholastic standing, in 
terest, and performance in journalism 
from one to 


Scholarships may range 


four years in length and from $100 
$500 annually in amount 

Procedures are kept flexible to en 
courage wide participation. To enable 
smaller newspapers to participate, a1 
rangements have been devised where 
by two papers can jointly sponsor a 
scholarship 


A sponsoring 


“A” from its 
The 
good public relations for the newspa 
the 
the 


S a benefactor of local youth, the 


newspaper gets an 


readers for community 


service attendant publicity is 
from 


into 


pulls journalism 
the 


per and 


wings of career stage 
spotlight 

value of the scholarship is 
the 


less 


Prestige 
as important as value 
The feel 


like an occupational leper for not fol 


monetary 
winner has reason to 
lowing the pied piper to storied Engi 
neerland 


To 


how 


call, 


scholar 


return to our 
the 
ship” establish a labor supply? 
First, the 
the 
normally with strong home ties. 


telephone 
does “home-town 
winner Is a youngste! 
from newspaper’s community, 

Second, this department encourages 
the newspaper to employ the scholar 
ship winner as a campus correspond 


Formerly at Texas Tech, William Hall 
recently became head of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska school of journalism. 


activities of students 
This serves fur 


ent reporting 
from that community 
ther to strengthen ties between news 
paper and student. 

Third, the newspaper agrees to em 
ploy the scholarship holder as an in 
tern at least one summer during his 
or her college days. 
that much 
publishers need be overtaken in the 
upon 


Given head start, few 


race for this student’s services 
graduation. 

From start to finish, the publisher 
is the central figure in this scholarship 
While of 


three judges to choose the winner, he 


program. serving as one 
is thrown into repeated contact with 
the high-school principal and journal 
ism teacher or publications advisor, 
his colleagues in this project 

Once inside the high-school plant, 
he can work to litter of 
half-truths that 


tematically poisons the wells of scho 


remove the 
and distortions sys 
lastic opinion, 

Even more important, the scholar 
ship stimulates the publisher’s interest 
in those youngsters who are whiffing 
printer’s ink for the first time. Un 
hampered by podium and prepared 
lecture, he normally unbends and un 
folds the story of newspapering as it 
should be told, as he lives it. 

Too many of us today fail to recog 
that the 
where we win or loose future journal 
ists. This is the point of initial career 
Here, 
career decisions are made 

Unless we enter the recruiting bat 


nize high-school campus is 


contact. rightly or wrongly, 


tle at the high-school level, our losses 
(Turn to page 20) 





Looking over a proof of the front page of the Jackson (Miss.) State Times are, from the left, Grady Crenshaw, tele- 
graph editor; Kenneth Fairly, state editor; and George Harmon, city editor. The paper is now eighteen months old. 


A New Daily Rolls Into Its Second Year 
Defying the Facts of Newspaper Life 


The Jackson (Miss.) State Times was started by 900-odd stockholders 
in a rare revolt against a monopoly merger of two other papers. To- 
day it cites healthy circulation and lineage as well as independence. 


VERY time the presses roll off 
an afternoon or Sunday edition 
( Miss.) 


State 


into a 


o! the Jackson 
T mes the \ 
modern miracle 
In an era 
succumbed to 


State 


ghteen months ago as 


breathe new ink 
of journalism 
when many newspapers 
costs ot 


high 


Ti mes 


have 
operation the started 
from scratch ¢ 
the upshot of public indignation ove: 
merger of ownership of the two estab 
lished Jackson dailies. Readers want 
ed another publication, an independ 
ent newspape! 

best 


Against the professional ad 


By ROBERT WEBB 


vice that it couldn’t happen, the State 
Times last February 28 celebrated its 
first birthday, fat with 
and reade1 

At the June meeting of the Missis 
Press State 
Times made its debut in the “Better 
walking off 
with four first-place trophies and four 
other awards. Only the Pulitzer Prize 
Delta Democrat 


advertising 
acceptance 
sippi Association, the 


Newspaper” contest by 


winning Greenville 


Times, with five first places and four 


other awards, received greater recog 
nition in the contest 


Despite the plague of almost every 


the State 
stunted in its 


known production problem 
Times has not been 
child of an anti-mo 
And all 
has had to meet the fierce competition 
of the afternoon Daily News and the 
morning Clarion-Ledger, whose merg 
er led to the birth of the third paper 
in this capital city of 110,000 


Under normal conditions, the Led 


growth as the 


nopoly movement along it 


ger could have bought the News with 
little of 
sulted. But, prior to the transaction, 


the public furor which re 


a long court fight between the two 
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newspapers focused wide attention on 
their relationships 

The tangle stemmed from the Led 
ger’s effort to win stock control of the 
Mississippi Publishers Corporation, a 
holding company the two 
1937 


pur hases of 


papers 


formed in ostensibly to econ 


omize fF equipment and 
supplies. It was a loose-knit arrange 
ment which in no way was con 
sidered an ownership merget 
effort to get control of the 
1953, the T. M. Heder 
owners of the Ledger, 
Mrs. Ann Sullens 
daughter of the News’ rip-snorting 
78-year-old editor, Frederick Sullens, 
with a fabulous $250,000 offer 
shares of MPC stock 

Sullens and News 
stopped the venture with an injunc 
order, Judge Ar 
of the 


co! porati yn, 


In an 
corporation In 
man family, 


went to Lomax, 


for ten 


other owners 


tion. In issuing the 
nold Pyle criticised 
MPC. He 


which got its charter 


operation 
rebuked the 
from the state 
of Delaware, as a scheme to circum 
vent Mississippi law against such con 
solidation 

The judge also called the holding 
“com 
(News 
them to fix 


firm a conspiracy to eliminate 


petition between them and 


Ledger) and to enable 


unit prices and rates for advertising 


circulation” while continuing as 


1 
ana 


separate operations 


HROUGHOUT chancery court pro 
Sullens 
wrath on the 


vented his edi 
Ledger 


ceedings, 
torial owners 
who he charged wanted a monopoly 
So when the Hedermans junked an 
appeal to the state supreme court with 
that the News had 
been purchased outright (for an esti 


$214 million) 


announcement 


mated 
high 


It was on 


indignation ran 
such a note of public 
that the State Times 
Against its entrenched 
son rivals, in 


protest was 
Jack 
Memphis 
and New Orleans newspapers which 


Dor n 
addition to 


maintain capital bureaus 
upstart entered the field. 

When the first annual stockholders 
held State 
Times executives reported to Missis 
sippians in almost every walk of life 
In the 900-odd stockholders of the 
Citizens Publishing Company, which 
State 


banker Ss 


this young 


meeting was recently, 


Times, are butchers, 
and About 
cent of the newspaper em 
ployes are also stockholders 

Headed by Jackson millionaire 
R. E Milner, a 
forty-eight businessmen and advertis 
board of 
govern operation of the State Times 
Mainly, though, affairs are supervised 


owns. the 
bake rs barbe rs 


fifty pe 


Dumas nucleus of 


ers sit as a directors to 


by the board’s eleven-member exec 


utive committee 
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Six months from the time the city’s 
third newspaper was only a dream, 
it blossomed into reality with all the 
hoopla of an election campaign pre- 
ceding its birth. Billboards, bus cards, 
radio plugs and television told Missis 
sippi that the State 
“on its way.” 


new Times was 
Within that short period, a million 
worth of stock was sold 
throughout the state. A $700,000 
built and 150 
full-time workers were employed 


dollars 


newspaper plant was 


Founded on_ idealistic principles 
which seemed the answer to a news 
State Times 
some of the na 
Under Paul Tib 
editor who had quit 
as city editor of the Daily News, re 
porters 


paperman’s dream, the 
drew its staff from 
best 
managing 


tion’s dailies 


lier, 
editors were assembled 
Louisville, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Orleans, Little Rock and Wash 
D.C 

Only a week before the publication 
started I left my rewrite job on the 
New Orleans States and joined the 
embryonic daily as assistant city ed 
itor and photo editor. One of my col 
leagues, O. C. McDavid, state editor 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
that post for the 
itorship of the State Times. 


and 
from 
New 

ington, 


resigned news ed 


An hour after arriving in Jackson 
on February 26, a scant two days be 


fore the publication date, I slipped in 


to what was to become one of the 


13 


most exciting, arduous and satisfying 
operations that journalism could pos 
sibly offer 

Staff conferences that Saturday be- 
fore the State Times 
Monday picked apart the newspaper’s 
only test run. Headline type specifica 
tions were changed; new systems of 
routing pictures 
abandoned; 


was born on 


were chosen, then 


headaches in wire tape 
traffic appeared; the composing room 


was found inadequately equipped 


N publication day, editors and re 

porters weary from a sleepless 
week-end grind watched then-Gov 
ernor Hugh L. White tap the button 
for the initial press run. 

With curiosity seekers jamming the 
composing room, and street vendors 
waiting impatiently, the first press 
start was halted by a web break. Pre 
cious minutes flew by as adjustments 
were made. Finally, the paper hit the 
streets, where it was gobbled up 
quickly by eager readers. 

Next day the inadequacy of equip 
ment, confusion in copy and picture 
routing and other obstacles delayed 
Nonetheless, three reg 
ular editions were printed as planned. 


press runs. 
I never will forget the emergency 
conference of editors that second day 
when Editor-in-Chief Norman Brad 
ley, harried almost to the point of 
exhaustion, recounted the day’s de 
velopments and grimly said: 


Managing editor Paul Tiblier and the author of this article, who is chief 
editorial writer, check an editorial page proof. The State Times recently 


won four first-place trophies in a 


Mississippi 


Press Association contest. 





oubles 
additi« 
al d p 
rientec 


ry 
ri¢ 


iblication 


iS1O 


the 
ma 
ress 

the 
State 


1 but 
the 


rrow 


n 


) the 


stor 

S ane 
rusher 
but Dp 
tir 


ons 


iter 


al 


sect 


thr 


tnem 


bs from ot 


re 
Wi 
eatu 
the 
Hai 
omer 


Little R 


itive of 
r. He his 


i the 


Leo 


Ippl 


pag 


| So 
a taught 


no! 


paper 


to the 


and h 


1 
oO college 


staff now 


and 


Muller 


1 other 
1 fe 


rodau¢ 


rth 


ne 
the 


truly 
ion of the 
ust rapidly 
da 
Sunday 


al d ed 


the: lie : 
is 
re 

Louisvill 
ry Tavlor 
] the State 
ock (Ark.) 


Mississippi 
ie the Stat 
id been as 


e assistant 
the 
Col 


journalism 


trom 


uthern 


Muller cur 


Br 
Times a 
is 
worl k 


~ditor 


the Jacksor 


Norma 


been appla 
Sunday 
Only 

the « 


ation 


at 


uded for 
feature 
seven 
ampus 


at 


the 


assistant 


Chattanooga 


1 
aqdiey 


+ 


whi 


News and Clar 


Daily 


time 


the 
Mea 
had 


Ne LDS 


Times from 


joined the State 
y 


on Ledger 


begur 


Hedermar family 


tne 


the 


beefing up 


the 
On 
Mone 


special le v 


stiff « 


the birth, the 

up coverage 
islative session called weeks 
before ( find 
school 


Since 


revenue to equalize 


ties between the 
bernatori: 
off ca 


endorse d by 


t 
al 


run | 
Ledae 
State T 


its first yeal 


the Clarion 
the 
in 


As was expected 


ial loss 
Our new 
r,O.A 
from the Charl 


, 
the 


publisher and 
Robinsor 
(N. C.) 


stock 


tte 
day of 
neal howeve! 
Based on 1 latest Media Rex 
the State Times leads its 


rival 


advertising 


holder divid ls is 
es 
report 
noon by 8.7 


pel cent 


with the 30.8 pel l 
With 


hborhood 


gap in classified a major factor 
a circulation in the 
28.000 State 


nelg 
1 


tne 


mes display 

lineage has grow! by 
hitting a March 1956 

of 642,224 lines 


the same 


vertising 


total, for example 


compared to 508,605 month 
of 1955 


With 


January 


resignation 


Was assigned to U 


Paul Tiblie: 
I the pag 


rial page 


management 


ECAUSE of 
urally 
Decisions 


lem must be made daily 


location 
affected by 
on this thorny prob 
both in news 
It’s 


policy to view 


oul 


are the race 


issue 


the editorial 
Times 


Sel sibly 


and on 
the State 
the problem 


play page 
been 
applying caution 
and reason to developments in_ the 
We 
motion 
relations between Negroes and 

The State Tin es 


porter wl n 


egation sue are convinced 


that heated can only harm 

whites 
ar 

has a Negro re 

addition to assem} 


ial 


re ports 


news I a spec 


ently 


has 
hird 1 
benefits 
Capitol Stres 


main thoroughfare 


adave 0 | t 


Jacksor 


that local and state new 
has improved phenomenal 
pers circulated in Jack 
And, in its eighteen 
Times has 
jour? 


the 


its own stockholders 


son 


months, the 
State put new life into 


crusading alism in Mississippi 
At 


heads with 


ha 


times pape! has knocked 


Sut 


neve! it flinched from its pledged 


mission to put the public interest 
above all else 

The newspaper's freedom of cor 
trol by the 
board was demonstrated « 
the 
legislature 

Chagrined 
attack on 


Mrs. John 


the State 


editorially 
! 


In recent session 
SIppl 
the 


at 


and announced 
Sale To this the 
ed: “In respect to her anno 
of State Times stock 


here and now, that no public « 


State ret 


inced sale 
we emphasize 
ficial 
exempts himself or herself fron 
icism by purchasing shares 
izens Publishing Company 
Recently, the growing infl 
the State T 


ter a newspaper Cc: 


lence 
mes was evidenced wh 
impaign, City 

ficials details of an $11 m 
lion First the 
spared a $350,000 extravagance: 
the 


committee 


rey ised 
bond 


city wa 


issue 
on 


fire safety item, then mayo! 


named a citizens advisory 


to help plan water works 


improve 
ments 


Campaigns like this helped 
the State T 
community service 
of the 
conceived 


the View that 


war} 
Win 


mes third places in the 
and editorial 


MPA 


| 
planned 


page 
They 


and cr 


divisions contest 
were 
ducted in 


freedom goes a burden 
bility to the publi 


the MPA 


Times won first place 


the State 


trophies 


competitior 


sports section, use ol 


, 
ana 


tising 


promotion 
Additionally 

amusement 

the 
its 


tising 
coliumn 
judged state s 


category 


State 


umn in 


province ol tel 
Grady 
second in design 
weekly Deer Cree 


dailies in the appeal 


up editor 


ANY times the que asked 
whethe1 


advertisers 


board membe most ol 


then try to influence ed 


itorial and news policy. To 


answer with an emphati 
rectors admirably steer clear 
ference with the editorial-ne 
tion of the pape! 

first I 
advertiser 


that at 


I must 


Say 


ervations about the 


agement of tne 
had 
itorial departments woul 
of the 
us had doubts 


Sut, othe: 


papel 


been assured conduc 


press 


of 


province 


than contributing an oc 


casional story which would be bona 


(Turn to page 2: 
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Clark R. Mollenhoff is a Washington 
correspondent for the Cowles news- 
papers of Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis. He recently won the Heywood 
Broun and Raymond Clapper awards. 


HE press has had a long-standing 
need for a Congressional commit 


tee to investigate complaints of 


excessive and arbitrary poli 
cies on the part ol Executive agencies 


We have 


body 


secrecy 
needed an _ authoritative 

with subpoena powe! 
those 


to ques 
tion to hide their ac 


with arbitrary declarations that 


who try 
tions 
those actions and communications are 
confidential.” 

Under any 
evitable 


Exec utive 


administration t is in 
control of the 
department will 
thei 

interests of the 


Often, we of the 


that those in 


come 
1 ¢ liz 
ound to alizing 


ration actions 


as being in the best 
vovernment press 


are unable even to pin them down 


yn the general legal principle on 
which they rely in refusing to disclose 
government records 

It is for these primary reasons that 
many ot us were pleased when the 
House government operations com 
subcommittee a 


mittee established a 


year ago to study the information 
Executive agencies 


John E. Moss, Cali 


Democrat and a former news 


policies of the 
Representative 
fornia 
paperman, was named chairman 

I believe that 
that 


tee, and his staff have demonstrated 


the record will show 


I Toss. 


Congressman his commit 


how valuable it is to have a subcom 
mittee assigned to the function of ex 
ploring the barriers to the free flow 
of information. I hope a permanent 


subcommittee will be established for 
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Congressional Inquiry 


On Government Secrecy 
Aids the Press’ Cause 


A distinguished Washington correspondent and fighter for 
freedom of information points out what the Moss sub- 
committee has done to ease the barriers on news and put 
other Executive agency offenders on record. It may not be 
the complete answer but it offers newsmen a rallying point. 


By CLARK R. 


this purpose. It is not necessary to 
agree in detail with its conclusions or 
actions to see the value of such a 
committee 

If the asked of the 
responsible officials, they have the op 


portunity to clarify their 


questions are 


reasons for 
secrecy. If committee reports on the 
subject are questionable from a legal 
point of view, the Executive agency 
has the machinery to crank out the 
viewpoint of the branch 


The press will learn more about its 


Executive 


own rights in the process, as it has 
in the brief Moss 
mittee has been at work 

So fai the 


time the subcom 


subcommittee has ac 
complished these specific things: 


] It has put government agencies 
» on record on their information 
policies, and has compiled a book con 
taining the answers each agency has 
given to a questionnaire 


y A 


has given the authority of a Congres 


It has served as a place for the 
press to register complaints, and 


sional committee to the followup on 


those complaints 
3 It has heard witnesses from the 
. fields, the 


legal field and from the agencies on 


press, the scientific 


the specific problem of government 
information policies 


4. policies in such 


agencies as the Treasury, the Federal 


It has obtained some changes in 
information 





This article is adapted from a 
speech given by Mollenhoff at a 
recent meeting of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 





MOLLENHOFF 


Power Commission, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Post Office Depart 
ment, the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, the Agriculture Department, 
and General Services Administration 
who have felt the 
Moss subcommittee has made a sub 
stantial contribution are V. M. New 
ton Jr.. managing editor of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune and head of 
the Sigma Delta Chi freedom of in 
formation committee; Russell R. Wig 
gins, executive editor of the Washing 
ton Post; James Pope, executive edi 
tor of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
& Times; Kenneth MacDonald, editor 
of the Des Moines Register & Tribune 
and last year’s president of the Ame: 
ican Society 
and Harold Cross, 
ASNE and autho: 
Right to Know.” 


Among those 


of Newspaper Editors; 
attorney for the 


of “The People’s 


HE enthusiasm these men express 
is not an endorsement of all of the 
committee’s actions. It is merely an 
appreciation for an official body work 
ing toward 
they 


the same basic end that 
worked for. These 
have battled against government sec 
recy for years. They know the frus 
trations of fighting to stay even in the 
fight against big government. 


have men 


Some of these men, while applaud 
ing the Moss subcommittee, have at 
the same time criticized it for not 
doing more about opening up more of 
the secret sessions of Congressional 
groups. Measuring the Moss group 
against the ideal, we might find much 
to be Measuring it 
reasonable standards, I do not think 
it is overstating the case to say the 
Moss subcommittee has performed a 
great service for the press. 


desired. against 


If the Moss subcommittee on public 
information never does another thing 





forward, it will deserve 
at thanks should be ex 


, 
ended rm only to 


! Representative 
Moss. the chairman, but to all of the 
he committee and to the 

Politics has been kept 

as it 


certainly should 


mmittee into such 


im! goes 
portant proble m as the rights of 
1e press and the Congress 

from our Executive 
subcommittee 
members as William 
Dawson, Illinois Democrat, 
Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan 
been Congress a 


They had 


where Executive agencies 


i€ such 
Re presentative 
and 
tepubli 
around 
have personal 
experiences 
Democrats or Republicans 
Congress 


headed by 

sought to bat from 
niormation on government 
Both men have been infuriated by 

hey considered to be arbitrary 
action by the Executive agencies that 
ith their right to informa 
the 


has been frustrated in 


nterfered w 
1ave been aware of 

tacts 
*xamination of the 
‘sentatives Dawson 
rights of the pub 
to government 
both in 
ame position. Al 


pole S apart politic al 


ind them 


s general position 
nt is meant to serve 
is not the property of 
to be in control of 
at any given 


the 
entitled 


press and 
< are 
information yn 
administered and 
at factors are influ 
stration and enforce 
ws. The 
on the 
and 


burden of 
Executive 
sufficient 
ses where it Telt 
d not be available to 


yr the Congress 


good 


ORTUNATELY, the Moss subcom 
has been able to take up the 

ion policy outsid 

any of the philo 

s th tend to split 

Republicans into op 

and cloud the basi 
that all 


ubcommittee would con 


mem 


this subject on the 


theory best politics is no 
the Dem 


ocrats keep any criticism of the Eisen 


politics ould like to see 


howe! istration in perspective, 


avoid any partisan overstate 
I would like to see the Repub 


licans on the committee take the fa 


and 
ment 


sighted approach, and try to convince 
make the 


sonable changes in information policy 


the administration to rea 
that Republican Congressmen would 
like to see 
ture Democratic administrations 

Out of all this, I would like to see 
Sigma Delta Chi or the Moss 


set as a precedent for fu 


sub 


ae 
at, 


’ 


A former newspaperman, Representa 
tive John E. Moss heads the special 
House subcommittee which is investi 
gating information policies of the 
Executive branch of the government. 


ke 
* 
ee 


‘ 


en 


commiitt ome up with ; policy 
that 


part ol both the 


statement or intormation 


public 
could be made a 


Democratic and Republican platforn 
yeal 

Platforms m not 
but I like to see 


political parties stuck 


mean anytning 
would both ma 
with a compre 


want 


pronounce 


hensive information poli y 


it specific enough in its 


ments, so that it could 
throat of any 


sought to his 


down the public official 


who errors 
or his policies behind 
vague, arbitrary claim that h 
are “confidential 

I don’t believe that this unqualified 
properly 
Presi 
dent in his relationship with his cabi 
other members of his im 
staff. Moving what the 
Moss subcommittee might do to what 
that if the 
thing 


be de 


confidential” claim can be 


asserted by anyone except the 
net and 
mediate from 
it has done, I again assert 
does another 


forward, it will 


Moss group neve! 
from this day 
thanks from the press 


serving of a 


It is possible to name several agen 


that have changed or modified 


their policies on information as a re 


cles 


sult of the Moss subcommittee action 
In some the had 
sidered a change but the lethargy of 
big government 


cases, agency con 


slowed action to a 
In other 
cases, agency heads weren't just sure 
what thei 
until they came under the scrutiny of 


They had to 


walk or had even stopped it 
information policies were 


the Moss subcommittee 
be put on the spot 


OMENTARILY leaving aside the 


specific changes in individual 
I would like to discuss the 
one thing the Moss subcommittee has 
that I know will lasting 


value. The subcommittee sent a ques 


agencies, 


done have 
tionnaire to every government agency 


requesting answers to basic queries 
on the agency’s information policies 
The the 


have been put together in one printed 
volume that should be required read 


answers given by agencies 


ing for the Washington press corps 
The accumulation of the statements 
their 
policies Was a Starting point tor 
Moss subcommittee. It 


of the agencies on information 
the 
should be our 
starting point when a gov 


ernment 


agency refuses us that we 
feel we should have 

This volume does not 
formation problems, but 
something concrete It 
agency s own 


the Moss 


thing in 


position as 
subcommittee 
black white 
with the views of 


who seek to trustrate our 


and 
officials 


requests for 


comparing 
informatior 


records oO! 


ANY of the things the 


committee 


Moss sub 
has done or will do 
we could probably have done for 

selves if the press had been industri 
ous enough and single-minded enough 
However, it took a Con 


to put authority 


on one issue 
gressional committee 
behind the questionnaire 

In answering the questionnaire, the 
forced 
they 


Executive agencies have been 


to go on record. If the answers 


have given present a reasonable in 


the 


position 


formation policy 

their 

they seek to be arbitrary and change 

the 
If the answers to the 


press can 


use 


own against them if 


position at some future time 
questionnaire 
unreasonable or 


show an public-be 


damned information policy, the agen 
itself a fixed 


until it 


cy has made target for 
changes its 
that 


have 


criticism policy 
targets be 


had 


governmental 


It is important oul 
Most of 


perience of going to a 


fixed you the ex 


agency for information and having the 
request turned down on one ground 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Behind the Ships that Set the Pace... 


a Master’s Touch in Oil 





World’s mightiest ship, the Navy’s newest ocean- 
going airfield—U. S. S. Saratoga. . 


Maiden voyage of the world’s first atomic-powered 


submarine... 


All the Atlantic Blue Ribbon Winners, from the 
Mauretania to the S. S. United States 


World’s fastest boat, 216 miles an hour—Donald 


Campbell's Bluebird... 
Two-fifths of all the world’s freighters 


The race horses and the work horses of the seas 


have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S 


master touch in lubrication. 


Good reason! When the chips are down—when 
records are at stake—when schedules must be met— 
the men who know marine machinery look to 
SOCONY MOBIL for its protection. 


* * - 
Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your ship, your plane, your factory, your farm or 


your home—vou, too, can look to the leader for 


lubrication 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY. 


IN LUBRICATION FOR 90 YEARS 


LEADER 
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Why ls U.S. Supreme Court 
Ignored as Top News Source? 


(Continued from page 10) 


to do particular chores for their edito 
or publishe: 

Quite a 
do come to the high court frequently, 


numbe of reporters who 


if irregularly, disclose interest only in 
involve, in some way, poli 
their Not 
any target, 
Umphville Daily 
is opposed to loyalty oaths for 


cases that 
and causes of 
to hit too 
let’s say that the 
Umph 
school 
oath case in the high court, the Daily 
Umph’'s boy 
be thers 
But if it is only 


about the power of the 


cies 


paper 


close to given 


teachers. If there is a loyalty 


wr frequently girl, will 
a piddling little case 
President to 
seize the steel mills in a labor dispute, 
or whether Congress intended to pre 
empt jurisdiction over sedition for the 
Federal 
y-two sta laws, the Umph’s boy 
will be 

he House press gallery, 
knowledge that the boss 


thus invalidating 


government 


playing gin 


x her out for not 


Supreme Court 


OME reporters probably reflecting 
S their training, seem to regard Su 
‘ourt news as dull stuff, tricky 
inderstand. It is dull to 

tricky and difficult for 

nt ones 
e in court news fo! 
a dash of sin with 


vork. Not 
that 


long 


aled part of the 


ite derived from sums 
husband by a | 
haracter for alienat 
tions. Another suit 
popular songwriter of 
bastard 
alties 


11 
the high court will 


ra had a 


share in roy 


volving suppression 
obscene book More 
of the brief are de 
from the book, 


Tristesse” 


and 

1jOUT read 
chool tract 

history in 


almost every 


constitutionality of a law 
the lawyers and the jus 
tices rely heavily upon the delibera 
tions of the Constitutional convention 
indication of what the founding 


Hardly a 


not cite historical 


ror an 


fathers had in mind 


case 


is hear a doe S 


tnat 


legal decisions or doctrine 


Philosophy is found in virtually 


either the 
jurist or 


every opinion philosophy 


f some past scholar or the 
current, if not always constant, rea 
soning of a sitting justice 
Pathos can be found in abundance 
in the pleas of little people to the high 
thei: 


who believe that all 


court to right wrongs. Cynics 


mankind is bad 
can often find support in appeals filed 
by rascals who seek to thwart justice 
law o1 


by specious interpretation of 


precedent 


HAT a reporter has to do to get 
this mi The Su 
preme Court is no place for a sloth 
Hours of 
briefs and opinions are required 


iterial is dig 


patient reading of wordy 

Covering the Supreme Court is dif 
ferent trom 
of the 


agencies 


other branches 
or the 


justices do not 


covering 
government 


The 


executive 


hold 





This article is the first of a 
series describing how the nation’s 
capital is covered and reported. 
Future articles will take up cov 
erage of the White House, Con 
gress, the State Department, and 
the Pentagon. Each article will be 
written by a top Washington cor 
respondent. Watch for them in 
future numbers of The Quill. 





and the 
public ly 


press conterences onliv state 


ments they issue are tnell 


opinions 
Their 
Not even a stenographe I 


deliberations aré¢ in secret 


is present In 


the conference room where the fate 


ot cases 1s dec ided 


Justices may see reporters individu 


ally by appointment. On such occa 


sions the worst faux pas a reportet 


can make, however, would be to in 
quire about a decision that is coming 
up or ask an explanation of a judg 
ment already rendered 


HE 


ficer 


court has an information of 
but 


ute copies o! 


his function is to distrib 


opinions as they ar 
handed down, keep the briefs that are 
filed 


Sswel 


and an 
the 
court 


available to newsmen, 
about 
the 


He puts out nothing in advance, ex 


proper questions 


schedule and progress of 


cept an occasional text of a speech a 


justice may be making. He issues no 


the work of 
the court or explaining its decision 


press releases extolling 


So what reporters get in the way of 

news comes from three sources 
Briefs, petitions, motions, and simi 

available in the 


filed 


lar documents are 
press room soon after they 


with the clerk of the court 


are 


HEN cases are argued, reporters 
may cover the hearings if they 
wish. Limited press space is available, 
and the the 
courtroom are atrocious. So covering 


however, acoustics of 
arguments may be not only frustrat 
ing but hazardous. If you can't hear 
clearly the question asked by a jus 
tice, it is unsafe to 
think he 

The 


when 


write what you 


said 


solid and vital news comes 


handed dow n 


This is always on a Monday 


decisions are 
except 
when the court is in recess 
As soon as a justice begins reading 
tubed to the 


officer 


release is 
The 
then hands out printed texts of the 
Often the 


reading the 


an opinion a 


press room information 


opinions to all reporters 


newsmen finish opinion 
before the justice does 


When all the 


nounced, the orders of the court are 


decisions are an 


released. These tell, in a scant phrase, 
whether the court has accepte d or re 
jyec ted an appeal Often these are more 
important, newswise, than a written 
decision 

the digging comes in 
whether the 


Kalamazoo or 


This is where 
An opinion may not tell 
lrom 


litigants are 


Punxsutawney. It will not give the 


name of the lower-court judge whose 
appealed. It will 


law yers 


bee n 
the 
pared the briefs o1 


decision has 


not mention who pre 


argued. Frequently 


the opinion may not state how long 
a jail sentence or how big a fine was 


imposed on the miscreant 


LL this data the well-prepared re 


porter will have acquired by 


hours of digging I mentioned 
Without it, solid, well-rounded re port 
ing of the high 


Just to take a stab at the high spots 


those 


court is impossible 


in an opinion, with a few quotes of 


and the 


themselves 


pungent or hifalutin phrases 


justices frequently fancy 


as phrase-makers—does not suffice for 
the kind of 


men following us 


I hope the young 
the 
profession are being taught to write 


story 


old-timers in 


Covering the Supreme Court is an 
exacting assignment. It is a rewarding 
one to the reporter interested in tell 
American 
the 


ing the story of a great 
institution, dealing 
life of the nation 

I would not trade it for a 


the first rocket to the moon 


vitally with 


ride on 
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YOU | 


asked for 
this trip... 


HARD TO BELIEVE? Ic is truc, nevertheless. 


Any time you see a truck or tractor-trailer on 





street or highway, you can be sure it is in 





response to the needs of some “you” some- 
where. And because the total of truck move- 
ment lies at the heart of our whole economy 
—our high standard of living—those, trips are, 


in the final analysis, for you. 


No truck mov ing over the roadways is 
pleasure-bent. Rather, it is carrying its share of 
the three out of ev cry four tons of all goods 
moving in the nation’s agriculture and indus- 


try which are hauled by truck. 





Everything from apples and airplane parts 
to zircons and zinc—including everything 
you eat, wear and use—travels these days by 
truck, because only the truck can do the com- 
plete job among all forms of land transport. 
No other kind of transport can move from 
door to door with all that this means in econo- 


my, minimum handling and prompt delivery. 


Next time you see a truck or tractor-trailer 


on the streets and highways, you can be sure Se ae aa 
it is Working for yout. . “ (Se 
, AW 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 


& 
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Congressional 


Inquiry Helps 


Press’ Fight for Information 


(Continued from page 16) 


And if have been successful in 


demolis the law or logic put up at 
the first refusal, you have undoubted 


ly seen the agency shift to a new de 


fense against giving up information 
embarrassing. 
This s what I call the 
approach of some public in 
formation folks that I think the Moss 
subcommittee has done a lot to stop 
Anothe! of the 
subcommittee accumu 


lation ol 


that mig 
“shifting 
target 


function 
the 
from 


important 
has been 
testimony experts in 
the scientific field to give their 
on the 
on the 


scientific de 


views 
impact ol 


government secrecy 


exchange of information and 
velopment. 

Legal experts also appeared before 
the Moss subcommittee to discuss sec 
of the 
the legal rights to keep 
the 


decisions and opinions of the Attorney 


recy he Executive branch 
government 
certain things and 


secret, court 


General on this subject 


WAS particularly 
the testimony of the legal experts, 
I think 
would benefit from reading that testi 
fact, I 
say I think every newsman in Wash 


impressed with 


and that every reporter here 


mony. In will go so far as to 


ington owes a duty to himself and his 
publication to read that testimony 

I would suggest that one first read 
the April 27, 1956, report of the House 
government operations committee en 
titled “Tt 


information 


right of Congress to obtain 
the Executive and 
the Federal 


report was pre 


Counsel 


trom 


from othe agencies otf 


The 


Asso late 


government 
pared by General 
William 

We 
the right 
mation 
the 


oul 


that 
press to obtain infor 


must always face the fact 


can never be any better than 
rights of the 
rignts 
tied to 

After 
testimony of the 


Congress, and that 
in this field are necessarily 
theirs 

reading that report, read the 
lawyers who ap 
Moss subcommittee 
the 
testimony of Bernard Schwartz, pro 
fessor of law at New York University 
and Harold Cri 


in the field of 


peared before the 


I would call special attention to 


SS who has spec ialized 


press access to intorma 


tion in government agencies 


In my opinion, this report and the 


testimony of these lawyers completely 
demolishes the Justice Department's 


recent assertions that Executive agen 


treat 
agency or inter-agency communication 
the 
subpoena or 
The only 
explanations I have received from the 
Justice Department have been vague 


cies can arbitrarily any intra 


as “confidential” and outside of 


range of Congressional 


the inquiries of the press 
and unsatisfactory 
HAVE taken several secrecy prob 


the Moss 


and have been pleased with the follow 


lems to subcommittee 
through. The major problem involved 
the May 17, 1954, letter sent by Presi 
dent Eisenhower to Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson during the Army 
McCarthy hearings 

The letter was used to authorize 
Army Counsel John Adams to refuse 
to testify about conversations he had 
with Sherman Adams and Deputy At 
William P 
Newspapermen are aware how 
letter 
agencies as authority for 


torney General Rogers 
this 
other 


broad sec 


has since been used by 


recy doctrine 
The 


can be 


this doctrine is 


and 


In essence, 


press, public Congress 


barred from access to any intra 


agency or inter-agency communication 
the agency feels is confidential 


This broad secrecy doctrine has 


See “Is the Press Alert to a Dangerous 
Precedent on Executive Secrecy?” by Clark 
R. Mollenhoff, The Quill, December, 1955 


Dixon-Yates to the 
Murray Chotiner memo. It is my feel 


been used from 
ing that in each case, the administra 
tion would better off to 
take the embarrassment 


open the records, rather than engage 


have been 


brief and 
in a long fight that is certain to end 
with the 
the open 

Recently the Moss 
made a report stating that Attorney 


records being brought into 


subcommittee 


General Herbert Brownell was wrong 
on some of his assertions on Executive 
secrecy as set out in the May 17, 1954, 
letter. That 


legal support for Brownell’s assertions 


report states there is no 
on a broad Executive secrecy 

The subcommittee has brought out 
othe: 


ing they did not agree with the Jus 


testimony from agencies show 
tice Department on the arbitrary right 
to withhold any inter-agency 
agency communications 


The 


various 


compilation of reports from 


agencies showed how many 
May 17, 
1954, letter as justification for secrecy, 


not 


agencies were relying on ths 


and how many were 
S this subcommittee is helping to 
bring this matter to a head, it 
can also help bring newspapermen’s 
problems into focus. I would suggest 
that they take their problems to Staff 
Counsel John Mitchell, Staff Director 
Sam Archibald or Staff Consultant 
Lacey Reynolds 
This subcommittee must rely upon 
the press to bring cases of unreason 
We 


opportunity to 


able secrecy should avail 
this 


some of our problems, and learn some 


oul 


selves ot solve 


of our 1 ights 





Texas Tech's Scholarship Plan 


Lures Students 


Into Journalism 


(Continued from page 11) 


in terms of top-flight graduates will 
continue to mount 

Recently, a publisher friend of ours 
to speak at an 
high-school press association meeting 


was invited annual 
Convinced that the journalism picture 


had 


125 students 


brighter than we 
asked the 


many 


was much 
painted it, he 
how 


in attendancs planned to 


continue in journalism. Six hands 
were raised. Shocked, he 
Today, there 


Wol king 


sat down 


isn’t a publisher in 


Texas harder to interest 


youngsters In newspapering aS a Ca 


his town 


Three 


are planning to enter Texas Tech as 


reer students from 
journalism majors next September 

Two other West Texas publishers 
found no takers this spring for their 
scholarships. A fourth publisher found 
the parents of the winner strongly 
opposed to their son’s desire for a 
career in journalism 

Like an icy, early morning shower, 
the 
has aroused publishers in this area 
And they’re the 
challenge. 


home-town scholarship program 


mobilizing to meet 
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Lf you'd like to have the full story write to: 
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"THIS is the story of a new airplane you're going 

to hear and read a lot about in the next few 
months, the next year and, I’m convinced, the 
next decade. These are the facts. 


It’s the Fairchild F-27, a clean, fast, twin-propjet 


passenger transport destined to become as re- 
nowned for its record of accomplishment as the 
aircraft it was designed to succeed —the venerable 
DC-3. And, make no mistake about it, this is the 
DC-3 successor 


you and I have heard so much 


about down through the years. 


Most aviation writers had assumed that a replace- 
ment for the dependable, old piston-engine twin 
never would become anything more tangible than 
a handy conversational gambit during the next 
hangar flying session. That was my attitude, too, 
until I learned Fairchild had decided to substi- 
tute action for words. 


The end result of that important decision (arrived 
at about five years ago) is a very tangible piece of 


or 


hardware called the F-27. It 


qualities ot the DC-3 


fine 
, refined to new standards of 


has the many 


excellence, plus improvements made possible by 


advancements in aeronautical technology since 


the “3” climbed out of its first airport 20 years ago, 


With two airline-proved Rolls-Royce Dart 511 
propjet engines supplying power to 12-foot Rotol 
propellers, the Fairchild F-27 produces these 
sparkling performance figures: 

Cruising speed, 280 m.p.h., (rumored now over 
300)... Effective Range, 2,250 miles... Rate of 
Climb at Sea Level, 1,500 f.p.m. . . . Single Engine 
Rate of Climb at 5,000 ft., 350 f.p.m.... Landing 
Distance at Gross Weight, 3,800 ft... . Stall Speed 
at Landing Weight, 73 m.p.h, 


[PeZi/ 


A new number in the news 


By Ralph G. Platt* 





William G. Key, Director of Public Relations, Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown 15, Md, 






It has a high wing, providing good directional 
stability, unobstructed passenger visibility, and 
faster ground loading and off-loading. It’s pressur- 
ized and it’s wonderfully quiet. Couple these 
performance standards and design features with 
excellent short-feld capability, and it’s easy to 
understand why the F-27 will launch a new era 
in short-to-medium haul air transportation. 
Several local service operators (regional air lines), 
plagued by rising operating costs, the problem 
of parts replacement and customer demand for 
equipment faster and more modern than the 
DC-3, have already signed firm orders for the F-27. 
Among them are: Bonanza Air Lines, Frontier 
Airlines, Mackey Airlines, Piedmont Airlines, 
West Coast Airlines. Others soon will follow suit, 
and the first delivery will be made to Mackey in 
October, 1957. 

Some of the trunk line carriers, who can use the 
F-27 to advantage in their short-range route pat- 
terns, also are dotted-line conscious. And last, 
but not the least by far, are multi-engine aircraft 
users among the nation’s corporations, who have 
been searching for years for the speed, pressuriza- 
tion, comfort and small airport ability offered by 
the F-27. 

The F-27 is the effective answer to the tired, old 
argument that everyone talks about a DC-3 re- 
placement but that nobody does anything about 
it. It’s Fairchild’s answer. 

Looks like a new champ shaping up down here 
in Hagerstown, doesn’t it? 


*Former aviation editor of the Cleveland News, former 
president, Aviation Writers Association, now editor of the 
Pegasus, Fairchild’s company magazine. 
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THE MASTERY OF LIFE 
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New Daily Rolls 
Into Second 
Year 


In any newspape1 

members have had nothir 
the active operation 

de The \ have ‘ 
relations with the 
extent of Milner’s 
his plane and pilot 
picture and story 
request 

In advance of Robinson ippoint 
ment in February, Ralph Nicholson 
forme! pub isher of the New Orleans 
Item, was called on for technical ad 
vice. He helped Iron out sey 
duction bottlenecks and 
the news department 

Perhaps unique to dailies thi 
the State Times both the zin 
ind plastic engraving relying almost 
entirely on the latter. Reproductio1 
of plastics has been so satisfactory 
that other newspapers have 
pressed interest 

Zines are made by a c 
engraver. It’s only rarely 
that we use zincs. Pictures 
or too large for contact reproductior 
by plastic are adjusted to size by 
photo copy camera 

Our greater reliance on plastics is 
the upshot ‘ Vel economy moves 
Today, w 1] 


we I] as Z1ncs 


HICH reminds me 
must get the idea 

this far without our share« 
aches, at times bordering on 
istic brain tumor. Economy « 
staff adjustments are still bei 

\ fight the daily battlk 
lation and advertising 

It’s been an oft-rocky road on whi 
every known competitive gimmick 
has been applied by the Hederman 
press. And reporters have beer 
swapped around amid charges on both 
sides of “talent buying.” But then this 
frequently happens in most cities 
where there is more than one news 
papel ownership 

There may still be doubters that 
the State Times is here to stay. But 
we think the devotion and sweat put 
into it and wide support given it 
have assured permanence of _ the 
“newspaper owned by the people.” 
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Carl Reed Kesler. 
Quill Editor, Dies 


editor of THE 
ional president of 
past president of the 
I na Chapter ind 
for the Chicago (Ill 
July 2. He 


QUILL, 
Sigma Delta 
Chicago Pro 
an editorial writer 
Daily News. died 
collay sed of a heart attack a 


after completing ar 


Car R. Kesle1 
it 


t 
n 


{ 
é T 


editorial 
for hi wspape! 

Born Jan. 22, 1898, in Greenville, IIl.. 
Mr. Kesler graduated from Beloit College, 
Beloit ry » began his newspape1 
Quincy (Ill.) 


served aS a re 


careel! 1 192 1 the 
Herald-Whig wh he 
porte J or and news editor 
My 2 | joined the Daily News staff 
1925 as a copy editor. He 
nt city editor and as editor of 
edition of the Daily News before 
i dutic he held at death 
During his years as a Daily News edi 
writer, he specialized in analyses 
if higher education problems and foreign 
iffairs 
President of 
1949 to 1950, Mi 


served as 


iming the 


torial 


Sigma Delta Chi from 
Kesler became editor of 
THE QuiILtt in July of 1945. He served 
on the three-man wartime Headquarters 
Committee which was entrusted with 
Sigma Delta Chi affairs while practically 
all of the campus chapters were inactive, 
and was elected to the national Executive 
Council of the Fraternity in 1944. In 
1947, he received the Wells Memorial 
Key, highest honor awarded by the Fra 
ternity 

Mr. Kesler married his college sweet 
heart, the former Susan Lowrey, on 
Jan. 21, 1922. She survives, along with a 
son, Peter, who is with the government 
as a civilian in Japan; a daughter, Mrs 
Joan Brooks; a grandson, Robert Reed 
Lowrey Kesler, 9 months old, and a 
granddaughter, Susan Lowrey Brooks, 9 
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Neither Greek nor English 


Last yeal 


at Washington members of Sigma Delta Chi made it clear that they 


like the idea of “fraternity” and were of no mind to change the official description 
of our organization to “society.” With this mandate to be Greek in mind, the editor 


of THe Quit 


members of the fraternity as 


‘SDXers.” 


would like to know the origin of the current custom of 


referring to 


Both undergraduates and professional writ 


ers for THE QUILL do it constantly in manuscript and even in speech 


The Greek Sigma is the English “S” 
second letter 
that any resemblance is 
sound and to us “X” 
it turns into an “H.” 
please) but where do the boys get the 
Delta Chis, not Sigma Delta Chi-ers 

For that matter 
body of an article is on the 


QUILL style 


From the December, 1948 issue of QUILL 


and the Delta is our 
in the Greek alphabet and “X” the twenty-fourth in 
physical and not phonetic. Chi meant for Aristotle a “ch” 
unless one happens to be in Mexico and 
3ut let that pass. We'll concede SDX (though never in speech, 
er 


sounds just like “X” 


“D.” Chi is the twenty 
ours. Beyond 


9 


By all fraternity usage, we are Sigma 


there is no reason to condense the fraternity’s Greek name in the 
up” side. The editor reserves the right to 
confine “SDX” to headlines and he dislikes 


it even there! 
Cari R. KESLER 





NEA Presents Awards 
To SDX Members at 
June Convention 


Midwest ed 
and a past 

Delta Chi, 
was honored with a special plaque at the 
National Editorial Association Conven 
tion, held June 7-9 in Louisville, Ky. The 
presentation, by President Don Hardy, 
was made “in gratitude and appreciation 
for his outstanding contributions to the 
newspaper industry.” 

Other Sigma Delta Chis receiving hon 
ors from NEA were Orrin R. Taylor, 
publisher of the Archbold (Ohio) Buck 
eye and past president of NEA, who re 
ceived the Amos Award for outstanding 
service to NEA and to the smalltown 
newspaper industry; Alan C. McIntosh, 
publisher of the Luverne (Minn.) Star 
Herald and past president of NEA, re 
cipient of the President’s Award for dis 
tinguished service to the press and for 
his effective work in promotion of sus 
taining memberships in NEA, and Major 
3ruce R. McCoy, manager of the Lou 
isiana Press Association, for his quarter 
of a century of distinguished service as 
a State 


George A. Brandenburg, 
itor of Editor & Publisher 


national president of Sigma 


press association secretary and 


manager 





Staff Member Resigns 


Nola Faye Murchison, assistant to 
Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director of 
the Fraternity and managing editor of the 
SDX News section, resigned July 13 to 
accept a position on the staff of the Ray 
town (Mo.) News. Miss Murchison was 
employed at National Headquarters for 
two years 


Annual Scholarship Award 
Certificates Presented to 
Ninety-four Graduates 

Ninety-four men and women journal- 
ism students, graduated in May and 
June, have received Scholarship Award 
Certificates, given annually by Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Fifty-one men and forty-three women 
qualified for the distinction by having 
established scholastic ratings placing 
them in the upper five per cent of their 
graduating classes. All college work for 
four taken into consideration 
Thirty-eight schools and departments of 
journalism, where Sigma Delta Chi has 
chapters, are represented. 

The Scholarship Award program was 
established in 1927 to recognize superior 
scholarship in all college courses, in 
keeping with the Fraternity’s policy of 
encouraging broad preparation for entry 
into the professional fields of journalism 

Following is a list of the 1956 winners 
of the award 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY—Gordon K 
MacMillan, Jr., George S. Robinson. 

BUTLER UNIVERSIT Y—Dorothy 
Logan. 

UNIVERSITY OR FLORIDA—Gus H 
Hancock, Jr., Donald Lee Albritten, Den- 
nis Alan Hays. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Antley, Roger Gary 
June Arnold. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Edward Emerine. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Mar- 
jorie A. Wiegand, Martha Rosebraugh 
Kappmeyer, Mary Catherine Campbell, 
John W. Torrance, Jr., Arunas Zailskas, 
Robert F. Madison. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Carol Capel 
Elrod, Donald Finney. 


(Continued on page 24) 


years is 


GEORGIA—Iris 
Branch, Priscilla 


IDAHO—Stephen 





Cont ued 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA— 
Marian K. Shapiro, Barbara S. Work 
Betty Schmidt Tucker, Richard L. Young 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE—Doris Jirsa, 
Jane Montgomery, Jacqueline Wagner 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Jerry W 
Knudson, Robert Marshall 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Rob 
ert D. Ecklund, Carolyn Jones Savlo1 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY—Thomas 
C. Litwiler, Patricia Cain, Shirley Wricht 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Myron Jude Tassin 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY—George 
E. Lardner, Jr., Ronald V. Anzia, Aud 
rey N. Toman, Ronald J. Hurta 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Philip 
Nathaniel Douglis, Laird Edward Wal- 
iaCct 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Betty Lou Zuege, Silence M. Andrews, 
Mark Morgan Garbarini 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Ann 
C. Oriel, Jack S. Swenson, Thomas E 
St. Martin, Standish W. Holmes, 
M. Fortier, Roger S. Dunnette 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Wil- 
Porter, Emma Viola Harmon, 
Dixson, Herman M. Haag, Jr., 


Shear 


from page 23) 


Jeanne 


liam Lee 
eer H 
Sy Via M: i€ 

MONT ANA STATE 
Virginia McBride 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
H. Darden Chambliss, J1 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA— 
Carol E. Christensen, Wendell N. Han 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSIT Y— 
Joseph Ca Blade, Lester Martin Crys 
tal Mariar Osheroff Dana Stanton 
Parker, Eileen Adele Teper 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Nancy Christner 
Brem, Ralph Char Ralph Ernest 
K lic sch 

OHIO —~ UNIVERSITY—Roland 
E. Bailey, Judith Ann Harris 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Mary 
Carolyn Good, Rosemary Morley Skin 
ner, Ann West Elms 

OKL AlOSA A&M COLLEGE—Mor 
ris Milt 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—Gordo: 
F. Rice, Joseph C. Rigert 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE—Mari 
lyn Ann Bradshaw 

PE NNSYLYV ANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY—Thelma J. Crossholtz, Susan P 
Brow Jame W Martha L 
Heim 

SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE—Rob 
ert Leslie Johnson, Eleanor Lou Morris 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
—Jame Bruflat 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVER- 
SITY—Holly Estelle Sharp 

STANFORD UNIVERSIT Y—Robert 
Lee lac OI 
TE wae LE 


UNIVERSITY— 


MEXICO— 


les Brem, 


Jacoby : 


~ ttre ecg no . £ 
Hit France Ross, Stephen M 
Cohe t 

UNGVERSESY OF W ASHINGTON— 
Maril Robinsor Victor Bagnal 

WwW ASHING TON & LEE UNIVERSITY 
—Richard Skolni 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY—Vernelis Kir 

U NIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Mary 
K. Kroncke, John L. Dennerlein, Don 
na M. Shearie Ronald C. Mahnkse 





has been work Za 
porter on the Wa 
t & Times Herald 


Victor E. Bluedorn (1.). executive 
director of Sigma Delta Chi, presented 
the University of North Dakota Under- 
graduate Chapter with the Hogate 
Award during a Mav visit to Grand 
Forks. Wendell Hanson, retiring pres- 
ident, stands on the right, and Truman 
Ness, newly elected president of the 
chapter, is seated with the trophy. 





Extra 


Several years ago the alumni pub- 
lication of Ohio University 
a “natural” 
magazine. In this case, however, the 
item was never used. It came from 
a reporter in Newark, Ohio, and 
contained the following information 
(which was factually correct, inei- 
dentally): “Four Ohio’ University 
alumni were brought together quite 
coincidentally at 


received 


news item for such a 


a trial in Common 
Pleas Court recently. The graduates 
included the judge. the 
the newspaper covering the 
trial, and the convicted murderer.” 

David N. Keller, Athens. Ohio. 
sent in the above story for which $5 
is being mailed to him. Keller's ex- 
planation follows: “The 
reason I enjoyed the incident 
so much is, among other things. the 
fact that | happened to be the re- 
porter involved. Now | am editor of 
the magazine to which the 
sent. My predecessor here has 
me how much kick he 
item, and | 
day the judge 
send it in.” 

If vou have a favorite 
radio-TV or trade 
the SDX News 
will be 


prosecutor, 
man 


was as 
have 


item was 
told 
got out of the 
remember vividly the 
and I got together to 


newspaper, 
send it to 
A $5 
best one 


yarn, 
Section, 
awarded for the 
mitted, and it will be 
next issue as part of 


of the News. 


prize 
sub- 
printed in the 
a new feature 











Leo G. PIPER 
ot assistant to 
ated Put 


] 
also have 


accepte 1 the duties 
publ isher of Associ 
lisher Inc Durand, I He 
the editorial duties of 
Jorthern Illinois weeklies. Piper 
Moulton (Ala.) Advertiser 
months before entering the Air 


1954 


Open Fellow Nominations 
For 1956 SDX Recognition 


Nominations are again open for the 
election of Fellows in journalism, 
sored by Sigma Delta Chi 

Rules call for the selection of not more 
than three living journalists 
a distinguished career in the profession 
All nominations are reviewed by a com 
mittee of past presidents of Sigma Delta 
Chi which will present not more than six 
candidates to National Convention 
Nov. 28-Dec. 1 at Louisville, Ky 

Chairman of the committee is Alden C 
Waite, of Southern C 
Associated Newspapers, Los 


spon 


who have 


next 


alifornia 
Angeles 
made by any In 
Fraternity 
need not be 
No entry blanks are 
but nominations should be in 
writing and sent to Headquarters, Sigma 
Delta Chi, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1, Il Nov. 1, 1956 to receive 
consideration 
Journalists already 
manner and elected as Fellows are: Har 
ry J. Grant, chairman of board, Mil 
waukee (Wis.) Barry Faris, 
editor-in-chief, International News Serv 
ice, New York; Erwin Canham 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
Palmer Hoyt, editor 
ver (Colo.) Post; Dr 
School of 
souri, Columbia 
Nashville (Tenn.) 


president 


Nominations may be 
dividual, 
Those nominated 
of the Fraternity 
necessary, 


chapter or member 


members 


before 


honored in. this 


Journal: 


editor, 
Mass.; 
and publisher, Den 
Frank Luther Mott 
Journalism, University of Mis 
James G Stahlman 
Banner; Benjamin M 
McKelway, editor, Washington (D. C.) 
Star: Howard Blakeslee, Associated 
Press, New York (deceased) Walter 
Lippmann, editorial columnist New 
York (N. Y.) Herald-Tribune Irving 
Dilliard, editor, editorial page, St. Loui 
(Mo.) Post-Di Edward R. Mur 
row, Columbia’ Broadcasting System, 
New York: Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, pub 
lisher, La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argen 
tina; Louis B. Seltzer, editor, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press: Jame S. Pope. executive 
editor, Louisville (Ky Coun er-Journal 
James B. Reston, New York Times, Wash 
ington, D. C 3asil L. Walters, executive 
editor, Knight Newspapers, Inc Chi 
cago, Ill sill Henry, National Broad 
casting Company, Washington, D. C 
Hodding Carter, editor and publisher, 
Delta Democrat-Times. Greenville. Miss 
Kent Cooper, executive head, Associated 
Press, New York; Virginius Dabney, ed 
itor, Richmond (Va.) Times Di 
DeWitt Wallace, editor, Reader's Digest 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; Paul Bellamy, editor 
emeritus, Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Deal 
eT (deceased ) Har ld L Cri SS, Sk« Ww 
hegan, Me., and Walter R. Humphrey, 
editor, Fort Worth (Tex.) Press 


Signa Delta Cu NEW 


-Nola Murchison 


spate h 


spate h 


Managing Editor... .. 


Chapter activities, personals and other 
Fraternity news should be sent to Na- 
tional Headquarters, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Hl. Members should 
be identified by listing their chapter 
and initiation or graduation date. 
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Chapter Activities 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Thre« 


fornia Undergraduate 


juniors in Northern Cali- 
I chapters received awards of $100 
each during a joint meeting of the Northern California 
Professional Chapter and the San Francisco Press and 
Union League Club in May. Recipients are Lynn A 
Bri Jr. (son of a founder of the chapter), Stan- 
ford University; James Bolten Lemert, University of Cali 
fornia, and Robert E. Pentzer, San Jose State College 
Jo eph R Knowlar d, publisher ol the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune, was speaker of the evening, using as his topic 
reminiscences of his 40 years as a newspaper publisher, 
plus some years of previous direct contact with news 
papers He l played a wide selection of items from his 


large collection of Runners 


old and unusual newspapers 
up to the three $100 winners were David C. Scott, Stan 
ford; James Harper Griffin, University of California, and 
Peter Meckel and Richard Tyler from San Jose. Certifi 
cates were presented to the winners and the runners-up 
by Campbell Watson, past president of the Professional 
chapter and chairman of Frank 
ite] chapter vice president and program chairman, 
was chairman for the evening. All Undergraduate mem 

who attended were guests of the Professional chap 


iT t} 


the awards committee 


Whiteley, 


le custom set five years ago 


CENTRAL TEXAS—Brig. Gen. J. Earl Rudder, D-Day hero 
and present commanding general of the 90th Infantry 
Division, was signed up as speaker at the Central Texas 
Professional Chapter’s June meeting. Gen. Rudder, who 
doubles as Commissioner of the General Land Office in 
Austin, was to discuss problems of the Reserves and how 
newspaper men can help solve them. May’s meeting was 
held at the State Training School for 30ys in Gatesville 
where Dr. Herman Sapier, superintendent of the school, 
erved as host 


CHICAGO—A debate on the rights, privileges and problems 
of newspaper and radio-television reporters covering a 
press conterence brought forth plenty ot sparks at the 
June meeting of the Chicago Professional Chapter. Rich 
ard J. H. Johnston, Midwestern correspondent of the 
New York Times in Chicago, was on one side of the 
tand and Chet Hagan manager of news and special 
events for NBC’s Central Division in Chicago, was on the 
other side. Paul Jones, director of public information of 
he National Safety Counc il, took the not-too-safe position 

ioderator. Newspapers, radio and television, plus the 
photographers, all have the “perfect right” to cover 

ews conference, the debators agreed. A major prob 
however, is to keep the conference from becoming a 

levision show or the exclusive property ol newspaper 
rters or still photographers. Hagan suggested that a 
committee of press, radio and television newsmen 
might be named to work out technical problems and set 
up some ground rules for covering conferences. Johnston 
aid that he doubted any committee of newsmen ever 
could do anything 


He suggested a more practical way to 
lve the problem 


would be for all media to cooperate 

nore at a news conference so reporters would not be hit 

the head with radio and TV equipment and told when 
iot to ask questions 


NEVADA—N« Charles H. Russell, an editor of 
the Ely 17 years, spoke to members of the 
Undergraduate and Professional chapters in Reno at the 
joint May dinner. Earlier in the day, the Governor was 
initiated as a Professional member. His talk ranged from 
the problems of regulating Nevada’s legalized gambling to 
how a small town editor becomes a member of Congress 
and later his state’s governor 


vadas Gov 


Re cord tot 


George W. Healy, Jr. (r.) was presented with a western 
shirt after his appearance at the James M. North 50th anni- 
versary dinner by Irvin Farman, then president of the Fort 
Worth chapter. Healy, a past national SDX president, is 
editor of the New Orleans (La.) Times Picayune. 


FORT WORTH—Amos Melton, director of information services 
at Texas Christian University, has been elected president 
of the Fort Worth Professional Chapter. The former sports 
writer succeeds Irvin Farman, executive director of the 
Greater Fort Worth Planning Committee. Other officers 
are Jim Fuller, director of public relations for Bell Air 
craft’s helicopter division, vice president; Blair Justice, 
medical and science editor of the Fort Worth Star-Tele 
gram, treasurer; Carl Fruend, Fort Worth Press court 
house reporter, secretary, and John Ellis, managing editor 
of the Evening Star-Telegram, and Jack Gordon, amuse 
ments editor of the Fort Worth Press, directors. Installa 
tion of officers was held at the June meeting during the 
chapter’s annual scholarship and professional awards 
banquet. The chapter hosted a party in May for James 
M. North, editor of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, in 
celebration of his 50 years with the newspaper. George W 
Healy, Jr., editor of the New Orleans (La.) Times Pica 
yune and past national president of Sigma Delta Chi, was 
the speaker 


James M. North (c.), editor of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram, was honored by the Fort Worth Professional 
Chapter on his 50th anniversary with the newspaper. Pre- 
senting North with a plaque are W. L. Redus (1.), chapter 
director, and Tony Slaughter, vice president of the chapter. 





1956 





NATIONAL THEME 
A Free Press—A Free World 
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Personals 


About Members 


News, edited by Wal 

Schlitz Brewing Com 

Wis and Cooperation, 

Corporation, Neenah 

awards of meritorious 

t in the 1956 Wisconsin House 

Publicatior iwards program. CHARLES 

O'MEARA i istant editor of the latte 

I The awards program is spon 

int by the University of Wis 

Scho f Journalism, the Wis 

Manufacturers Association and 

‘isconsin Industrial Editors Asso 

Kante ha been elected a direc 

d O'Meara has assumed the duties 

of WIEA 

A. CROWN was recently — 
ublisher of the Marin« Dr. Frank Cunningham is congrat- 
he professional magazine ulated by Dr. Fred E. Stemme (1.), 
Quantico, Va. Following president of Burton College, on win- 
from Emory University ning his third Freedoms Foundation 
worked on the Atlanta Award in the 1955 competitions of the 
assistant city editor Valley Forge, Pa.. patriotic organiza- 
ter and state capitol re tion. Dr. Cunningham's previous wins 
recalled to active duty in were in 1951 and 1952. A former 
rps in 1951 and served in Hearst and United Press newspaper 
inch, G-3; integrated into man and syndicated columnist, Dr. 
tablishment and _ served Cunningham is now director of the 
Marine Division in Korea Sequoia University Press and vice pres- 
nent at Quantico ident of Sequoia University, Los Angeles. 

















“Dad's a writer. He says it’s the hardest work there is.” 


Through permission of the Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate. Inc. 


Austin C. Lescarsoura plans to return 
to factual magazine writing upon gaining 
released time from the technical and in 
dustrial advertising agency, Lescarboura 
Advertising, Inc., Croton-on-Hudson 
N. Y.. which he has headed since 1925 
He has been the ghost writer for some 
of the best-known personalities in radio 
electronics over the years. A former ed 
itor of Pt pular Science Monthly, Scien 
tific American and various trade and 
technical journals, he is also the author 
of six published books 

Merritt E. SAMUELSON, a member of 
the Kansas State College technical jour 
nalism staff, has been awarded a $4,000 
advanced behavioral 
for study at Stanford University. He 
will enroll for course work leading to a 
Ph.D. in communications research 

Everett K. Metvin has been appointed 
director of public relations for the Re 
publican Party of Wisconsin. For 12 year 
he has served as head of the Wisconsir 
news bureau of the Chicago (Ill.) Trib 
wre 

ALBERT R. Jerrrey, JR. has been named 
advertising publications editor for the 
International Correspondence Schools 
Scranton, Pa. He was associated with the 
Scranton (Pa.) Tribune and the Carbon 
dale (Pa.) Daily News prior to joining 
the advertising and sales promotion de 
partment of ICS 

Paut Stuart DULANEY was graduated 
from the American Institute for Foreign 
Trade at Thunderbird Field, Phoenix 
Ariz., on June 1. He has been employed 
by the American and Foreign Power 
Company of New York City and will be 
assigned to their overseas operations 

W. P. WiiuiaMson, Jr. has left the jour 
nalism department at Memphis Stat 
College, Memphis, Tenn., to spend a year 
studying and doing research in Brazil on 
a grant made by the U. S. State Depart 
ment and the Brazilian government. A 
graduate of the State University of Iowa 
School of Journalism, Williamson was 
selected under terms of the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. He will be located in 
Rio de Janeiro 

Tep SHuRTLEFF has left the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, where he was a gen 
eral assignment reporter, to become pub 
lic relations director for the Detroit ad 
vertising agency of Holden-Chapin-La 
tue, Inc. Before joining the Free Press 
he was a newsman on the Tampa (Fla.) 
Tribune and the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times 

Dr. WILLIAM F. SwInpbLer has resigned 
as director of the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism after ten years of 
administration. He will remain on the 
journalism faculty as a professor 

Rosert C. Basset, publisher of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, has resigned 
to become an executive of the Jos 
Schlitz Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
Initially assuming the responsibilities of 
labor relations and community affairs, 
Bassett was to be named a vice president 
at the next meeting of Schlitz’ directors 

Lt. James O. FISHER is assigned to 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif., where he 
has edited for the past 18 months the 
base’s weekly paper, Gateway News. The 
weekly has a circulation of over 7000 

Troy Crowper has been named pub 
lications editor for the Educational Tel 
evision and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He has served for the past year as 
director of institutional relations for 
Ferris Institute in Big Rapids, Mich 


science fellowship 
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About Members 


Marvin C. WItsut ecretary for pr 


gram materials of 
the Department of 
Ste wardship and 
Promotion, General 
Council of the Pre 
byterian Church in 
the U. S. A., was 
one of four honored 
by the conferring of 
honorary de grees by 
Alma College, Alma 
Mich i the col 
ninthan 
ncement 
Wilbur, 
Marvin C. Wilbur ived a doc 
vinity 


pre 


g work a 
tudent ROTC 


Rew and Rosert L. JInK 
rded 1956 Pulitzer Tra‘ 


reporter 
(Neb.) Ei 
the School 


f Silurians, a1 
worked on New 
ity-nyv 
rt M 
orden 


Jink 


e ol 
Hitchcock 
Graduate 
has 
Greensboro 
Musgokee 
bec« me a 
ec.) & 


more 


who 


YSTEIN, publisher of the 
Tribune Rugby, N. D 
ident of the North Da 
sociation at the annual 
ld during the 1956 conven 
Apri He succeeds ELpon Lum 
Wahpeton Farmer-Globe. ORIon 
Hatton Free Press was 
vice president; Ep DOHERTY 
Killdeer Herald, 
ident; Henry P. SuLLiIvANn of the Mohall 
Farmer, third vice president. Epwarp J 
FRANTA of the Langdon Republican was 
re-elected for hi 18th 
treasure! 
ApbAMS has joined the 
geles District Office of the 
Cement Association to fill the 
created position of public relations rep 
Adams transferred to 
Los Angeles from the Association’s Gen 
eral Office in Chicago where, for the past 
18 months, he has writer in the 
public bureau 
Two members 
by the 


of the 
COLE ot the 
lected first 
of the 


second vice pres 


year as secretary 


Los An 
Portland 
newly 


Ross 


resentative was 


been a 
relations 
SDX 


Alumni 


named 
Columbia 


have been 


Association of 
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y's Graduate School of 
winners of the 
al awards for “distinguished service 
journalism.” They are WILLIAM 
Dwicut, president of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram and newly-created 
American Newspaper 
Association, and BrLtt Corum, 
columnist for King Features Syn 
and president of Churchill! Downs 
track, home of the Kentucky Derby 
association each year makes the dis 
awards on the basis 
accomplishment during the previou 
al 
3KADFORD D 


Jour 


association s 


president of the 
Publishers 
sports 
dicate 
race 
The 


tinguished service 


ANSLEY, director of pub 

relations at Em 
ory University, Em 
has beer 


director of 


ory Ga., 
named 
development and 
relations of 


general ad 


pul lic 
the new 
ministrative office 
which will 
ize the 
prom 


central 
university’ 
tional, public 
and fund 
raising activities 

WILBuR E. Etston 

Bradford D. has appointed 
Ansley to the post of edi 
torial page editor 
(Minn.) Star 
has been assistant 
Star and Tribune 
assumed his du 
alter a round-the-world 
PETERSON and BraAbDLey L 
the 
editorial 
Tribune 


relations 
been 


of the Minneapolis and 
Tribune. Elston. who 
editor of the 
for the past 
tie in June 
trip. Georce L 
Mortso> 
reated position of associate 
page editor of the Star 
Peterson had previously confined his 
editorial writing to the Star and Mor 
on to the Tribune. Davin SILVERMAN, 
former managing editor of the Star 
Bower HAwtTHorNeE, formerly executive 
assistant, promoted to assistant ex 
PAuL SweEnsson, former 
editor of the Tribune, became 
editor of the Star. PaAuL Ves 
the Tribune on spe 
continue his 
title of 


executive 


two years 


were newly 


promoted to 


and 


were 
ecutive editors 
lanaging 
nanaging 
editor of 
will 
with the 
tive assistant 

Pvt. CHartes L 
graduated from the 
istration course at 
Mo. A graduate of 
sity, he the 


N, news 
assignment, pres 


ent duties new execu 

MILLER 
basic 
Fort 
Kent 


Army 


recently was 
Army admin 
Leonard Wood, 
State Univer 
last Novem 


entered 
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ber. Another 
KENNETH F 
pleted his 
School's 
Fort 
last 


SDX member, Second Lt 
Rystrom, Jr. recently 
training at the Infantry 
infantry officers 
He entered 


com 


course at 
the Army 


basic 
Benning, Ga 
October 
THEODORE LUSTIG 
editor of 


—— 
ional Construccion, 


has 


Ingenieria 


been appointed 

Interna 
( a publication of the 
McGraw-Hill International Corporation 
The magazine is published monthly in 
Spanish for the Latin American import 
ers and buyers of U. S 
tion machinery, equipment and supplies 

Cart W. ACKERMAN retired as dean of 
Columbia University Graduate School 
effective July 31. He has 
head of the Journalism School 
for the past twenty-five years : 

30YD F. Carro.i, Jefferson City cor 
respondent for the St. Louis (Mo.) Post 
Dispatch, received a medal of honor for 
distinguished service to journalism at 
the University of Missouri’s journalism 
week in May. Also receiving medals 
Louis N. Bowman, editor and pub 
lisher of the Tri County News, King 
City, Mo., Atrrep H. KircHHOFER, execu 
tive vice president editor of the 
Buffalo (N z.) Evening News, and 
WILLIAM Mapet, president of the Pub 
lishers’ Association of New York City 

NORMAN CHANDLER, president and pub 
of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
has been elected to fill the vacancy ers 
ated by the resignation of Stuart H 
Perry, publisher of the Adrian (Mich 
Telegram, on the Advisory Board on the 
Pulitzer Prizes. Perry’s term would have 
expired next year. Elected to regular 
three-year terms were Barry BINGHAM 
editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier 
Journal; Paut MItier, editor of the 
Rochester (N Y.) Times-Union, and 
Louis B. Setzer, editor of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press. JoHN HOHENBERG, professo1 
of journalism at Columbia, was re-elected 

to the post of Advi 
Board secre 
tary for a third 
successive yne-yeal 
term 

PAUL FRIGGENS has 
been appointed ex 
ecutive editor of 
Tow nm Journ al, 
Washington, D. C 
He has been senior 
associate editor for 
the Western region 
al edition of Farm 
Journal, with head 
quarters in Bould 
er, Colo 
REYNOLDS has joined the New 
York Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., as a public relations account 
executive after ten years with the Colum 
bia Broadcasting System. Formerly CBS 
manager of radio press. information, 
Reynolds has been assigned to the 
agency's Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company account. 

Puitip W. Porter, Sunday and feature 
editor of the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer, was appointed chairman of the 
Ohio Newspaper Association’s Freedom 
of Information Committee. He 
Georce A. SMALLSREED, SR., editor of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, who re 
signed as chairman but will continue as 
a member of the committee 

Lt. Joun P. Frew is now in Aschaffen 
berg, Germany, where he is presently 
serving as a platoon leader. 


associate 


made construc 


alism 


of Jourr 


erved as 


were 


and 


lishe I Times. 


sory 


Paul Friggens 


EDWARD 
offices of 


succeeds 
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Personals 


About Members 


Joun J. RE has joined D. P 
hers & Detroit, Mich., as 
He has held supe1 

executive positions 

s and Grant Advert 

mm to executive post 


advertising and 


has been selected 
Methodist Publish 
family magazine, To 
associated with J. Wal 
Company _ advertising 
editor 


been 


rmer managing 
and ha 
nd production man 


nes 


jazine 
REITZEL be 


1 issociate direc 
tor of the Bowmar 
Dairy Company, aft 
er spending almost 
15 years aS an ex 
ecutive of that or 
ganization 
Epcar S. Bayo, 
press counsel of the 
Coca-Cola Com 
York 
elected presi 
of the United 
Trademark 
Association at the 
annual meeting of 
Edgar 5S. Bayol the Board of Direc 
tors in June. Bayol 
lirector for the past 
chairman of the or 
ganizations infor 
mation committee 
for the past 
years 
Don Desror has 
been appointed as 
sistant to the Pres 
ident at Orange 
Coast College in 
California Desfor, 
former publications 
adviser at Long 
Beach City College 
in California, will 
be publicity direc 
Don Desfor tor in addition to 
his administrative 
teach 


aw 


two 


duti« will also one class in 
journalisn 
Harotp E 
Printers’ In} 
cago, has been 
National Confe 
Editors for the 
cently, 


GREEN, executive editor, 
Publishing Company, Chi 
elected president of the 
Business Paper 
year 1956-57. Re 
named a co-winner of 
the Jesse Neal Editorial Achievement 
Award, co-sponsored by Associated Busi 
Publications, New York, and the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. S. R. Bern 
STEIN, editor, Advertising Age, Chicago 
was named to the post of first Western 
vice president. SDX members on the ex 
ecutive committee are WARREN L. BAKER, 
editorial director, World Oil, Houston, 
Tex.; Ropert U. Brown, editor, Editor 
& Publisher, New York; Georce B. Bry 
ANT, JR., chief correspondent, Washington 
Bureau, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C.; and Artuur A. Hoop, 


rence of 
fiscal 
Green was 


ness 








@bituarices 





Wittiam L 
University of Florida 
of journalism, died 
after a heart attack 

Joe Newton Croom, Sr. (OkA&M-P: 
18), former managing editor of the Ok 
mulgee (Okla.) Daily Democrat, died 
April 17 

SAMUEL H 
representative 
May 8 

Epwarp A. OLSEN (Cx 
for the Denver (Colo.) 


« 1 
22 alter an illne ol 


(Wis-'26 
associate prolessor 


May 26, 


LOWRY retired 


suddenly 


Pew (CO-Pr-’52), a div 
for United Pre 


sion 
die d 


I write! 


CuiirrorD S. DENNEY, JR 
14, 1956 
Dana E 
1956 
ALBERT DANNENHIRSCH Tem-'45) 
WitiiaM R. Conaway, Sr. (CeO-Pr 
Grorce L. Barcen (Min-'24 
Car R. Kester (BIt-'20) 


Jones (UM« Fet 





editor, American Lumbe 
ng P Merchandiser, Chicage 
Harry Witit1am McHose ha 
elected as vice president and member of 
the board of directors of Barber & Baar 
Associates, Inc., New York public rela 
tions counsel. McHose has just returned 
from Korea where he rved r almost 
two years as chief ir iation officer 
U. S. Informatior 
advisor 
Command Econom 


rand Bu 


’ t 
oducts 


beer 


+ 


and as infor 
Jnited Natior 
linator which 
administers the Free 
World’s largest re 
construction and re 


habilitation pro 


mation 


gram 

Di1K WARREN 
Twept has been ap 
pointe d research di 
rector of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc re 


gional office in Chi 


~~, cago. Twedt comes 

%, to K&E from Need 
: ham, Louis and 
Brorby, where he 
worked four 
as psychologist and 


Dik W. Twedt years 
research supervisor 

Jim W. GuNDERSON has been named 
assistant sports editor of the La Crosse 
(Wis.) Tribune after resigning his posi 
tion as sports editor of 


(Wis.) Herald Telegram 


the Chippewa 


PCRS wOETH DAKOTA 
CRAMOER 4 COMMERCE 
WINNER 

eek eek oie 


C of C President Kenneth P. 
Cl.) and Ad E. Nordmarken 


congratulations on 


Mann 
exchange 
winning national 
recognition for their local organization 
at the 44th annual meeting of the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Ap E. NorpMARKEN, newsman for the 
Dickinson (N. D.) Press, headed one of 
the local C of C’s committees as it cul 
minated 50 years of activity with the 
recognition award 
meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Wash 
ington, D. C. in April. The award was 
presented for the Dickinson rg 
outstanding achiev 
ness devel 


winning of a national 
at the 44th annual 


niza 
Dus! 
better 


iZational 


tions ement in 
ypment, < 
good citizer 
improvement 

B. M. McKetway, editor of the Wash 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
American Press Institute July 1. JosEPH 
Putitzer, Jr., editor and publisher of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
came a new member of the board on that 
date 

With President Eisenhower's appoint 
ment of Frep SEATON as Secretary of the 
Interior, two SDX members are now in 
the U. S. Cabinet. Hersert BrowNeELI 
serves as Attorney General. Seaton, pub 
lisher and broadcaster, is president of 
Station KHAS, Hastings, Neb., and holds 
other media responsibilities in the Seaton 
newspapers and stations in Kansas, Ne 
braska, South Dakota and Wyoming 

Epwarp F. DreveNNEY recently resigned 
from Station WFIL-TV to join the public 
relations staff of the Beacon Public Re 
lations Agency, Philadelphia, Pa 


ment, hip and orgar 


pecame 


also be 








“IMPORTANT-TO SUBSCRIBERS’ 
Before You Move—Write! 


Send us a letter, card or Post Office change-of-address form. 
Tell us both your old and your new address. 


At least 5 weeks before you move, notify 


The Quill Subscription Dept. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI 


National Convention 
November 28-December 1 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Mark these dates on your calendar—-Wednesday, November 28, 
through Saturday, December |. Plan now to join your brothers 


in Louisville, ““The Gateway to the South.” 

Your national officers and the Louisville Professional Chapter 
are already nailing down a sparkling 4-day program. You'll find 
it professionally stimulating, socially enjoyable. More about this 


in the next issue of The Quiil. 


P.S.—Bring your better half. There'll be a special program of 


Kentucky Hospitality for her, too. 
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The Book Beat 
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President” 


( graphi s and 


present ch 


Macmil 


lo J 


Me 


“Eisenhower the 


; 


ampalgi 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 


ip 
ief execu 
lan Co Ne W 
Pusey, prize 


of the Wash 


balanced evaiu 


administra 


1 
chapter on 


11 6¢ 
Call tron 


by 


al d the 


follows d 


indexed bool 








MISC 


rt 


NFORMATION OD} 


or, THE 


ELLANEOUS 


ve 


> addres 
QUILI 


ease 


, SDX MEM 
to Tue Quit 
1 l. THe Qt 


His domes 
ing beside 
ecessors 


House 


yuntry 


nory of his « mer 


with gre: 


HE political year is a good time to 
T review a recent book edited by 
rt Edward L 
called “The Engineering of Con 


public relations expe se! 


nay 
sent” (Unive 
Norman, Okla 


introductory <« napter 


| 
Clalists ll 


lations hav 
objectives 
Ti¢ 


j 
1 t 


ROFESSOR William F. Swi 
the University of Nebraska 
author of “Problems of 
Journalism” (The Macmillan Co 
$5.75) 


p 


the Law in 
New 
Professor Swindler cov 
ers the general topics re lating to both 
the editorial and business side of the 


He them 


short discussions of general principles 


arranges as 


new Spapers 


on each of the major topics under the 


two big subdivisions of the book 
The 


the form of questions and statements 


For the ot 


general principles are given in 


dis us 


instance ion 


the 


changing law of contempt covers 
These the 
ples that the author 
What is the of contempt 
publication the Los 
what 


four 


topics are general princi 
discusses go 
Status by 


Angeles 


in 


since 
a. At 


a news medium 


mn a 
Times case Stage 


1S Iree trom lia 


for publishing 


ment? 3. What 


paper’s liability for contempt’ 


news ol cr 


remains ot! a 


newsman’s right of confidence 


sources 1S only valid whe re 

defines the right.” 
This 573-page book includes a 

procedure 


abe ut 


appendix on legal 


tells how one voes 


Case as well as a short staten 


inal 
book 


the in crin 


Th 


ry and 


steps 
cedures 


re 


a 
OR those 
backs 


re worth their 
Top journali 
Schramm has 
flight « 
ot 
been published 


ollection 


some the old standbys lz 

as “The Process and 
Effects of Mass Communication” (U 
of Illinois Press, Urbana 
Among the importa 

is 586 page 


how 


ersity 
$5.00) 
' th 


DOOK 

1 on con 
| 

WOrkKS 


A 


headed 


group 

by C 
some important id in 
“Communication and Persuasion: Psy 
chological Studies of Opinion Change” 
(Yale U Pres New Haven 
Conn.. $4.50) Some of the tonics 
ered are lity 


LO pe rsuasion F arousing appeals 


niversity 
coy 
persona and susceptibility 
and credibility 
A collection of 


selected by a 


{ 
1Oul 


seventy articles 
prepared as a 
book of readings edited by Professo 
Daniel Katz of the Uni of 
Michigan under the title “Public Opin 
ion Propaganda” (The Dryden Press 
New York, $6.25). This 779-page book 
emphasizes the 


chologists have been 


versity 


Sot ial psy¢ hologi il 


background of opinion and _ propa 


den 


ganda and includes a section on i 


tification and measurement 





Book Manuscripts Considered 
by cooperative publisher who offers 
authors early publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and beautifully de- 
signed books All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten. Mr. Bristol 489 Fifth Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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A STERN VIEW 
of 
Petroleum Progress 


some 
varfed itself. That is the enig- 
ma of size and the essence of 
progress... the reason why we 
constantly strive to better our 
works, no matter how great they 


seem to ourselves. 


In this light, Cities Service views its 
current record: The all-time high in 
petroleum production...the one-out-of- 
three success ratio in test well drilling—far 
above the ratio for the industry... the new 
peak in stockholders’ equity...and the 
soaring sales of Cities Service petroleum 
products. 

The significance of these accomplishments 
lies not so much in what they are as in what 
they precede ... for they set the pattern of 
bigger and better things to come from 


Cities Service. 


CITIES © SERVICE 


Progress through Service 
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what ll you 
find in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER? 


A WORK-SAVER to give you the 
time you need tor concentration on 
your job function. E & P makes those 
extra hours available by reporting 
what's important to your career and 
duties—what’s happening in and_ to 
newspapers all over the nation. Keep 
current, keep well-informed on youn 


held ...52 weeks a year for only S6.50. 


A JOB—OR AN ASSISTAN'I 

lake your pick! Either can be had in 
the fast-acting, resultful pages of this 
newspaper about newspapers. All ley 
els of press management read it thor 


oughly, thoughtfully . if your prob 


lem’s one of situation, solve it in the 


Classifieds of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 


\ BRIGHT SALES OPPORTU 
NITY ... Few magazines offer so 
much for the seller . sellers of news 
papers, radio and IV = equipment, 
press machinery, insurance . . . sellers 
of autos, oil, food, drugs, or any othe 
manufacturer seeking better public re 
lations or institutional advertising. 
Both makers and users of newspapers 


read E & P. You belong in it! 


Eprror & PUBLISHER includes these 


services: International Year Book, 
LLinage Tabulation, and Annual Syn- 


dicate Directory. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700, TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


MWTTIJOIAO IW APPSASALUN 


3) 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S., posses- 
sions and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 





